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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF JACOB: 
A Porm. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, M.A. 


Being the Poem to which an ‘ Accessit ’’ was 
awarded by ‘the judges of the best Poem on a 
sacred subject in the University of Oxford, June 
1, 1857. ; 

ARGUMENT.—Life and dfath—Life’s first aspira- 
tion—Life’s last promise—The grave—The glory— 
These things transferred to ourselves. 

dria gore dAAnyopobueva, 
I READ how Israel after life’s long Lent 

Entered the quiet Easter-eve of faith— 
We do thee grievous wrong, O, eloquent, 

And just, and mighty death ! * 


Life is a cave, where shadows gleam and glide 
Between our dim eyes and a distant light; 
Faint breaks the booming of the outer tide, 
Faint falls its line of white. 


When in the cave our spirits darkling stand, 
When the light strangely flickers on the floor, 
Comes Death, and softly leads us by the hand 
Unto the cavern door. 


I saw the Syrian sunset’s meteor crown 
Hang over Bethel for a little space, 
I saw a gentle wandering boy lie down, 
With tears upon his face. 


Sheer up the fathomless, transparent blue, 
Rose jasper-battlement and crystal wall— 
Rung all the night-air, pierced thro’ and thro’, 

With harps angelical. 


And a great ladder was set up the while 
From earth to heaven, with angels on each 
round— 
Parks, that bore precious freight to earth’s far 


isle, 
Or sail’d back homeward-bound. 


Ah! many a time we loox on starlit nights 
Up to the sky, as Jacob did of old, 
Look longing up to the eternal lights, 
To spell their lines of gold. 


But never more, as to the Hebrew boy, 
Fach on his way the angels walk abroad 
And never more we hear, with awful joy, 
The audible voice of God. 


Yet, to pure eyes the ladder still is set, 
And angel visitants still come and go, 
Many bright messengers are moving yet 
From the dark world below. 


* idt yap dvOpemoue ol ov év Katayeiw olkjoet 
omnyat ode. .. pa¢ dé avToie mvd¢ avwhev ‘Kal 
roppubev Kadpevov bmobov abriv, K.7.A.—Plat. 
Repub. Z. 


Thoughts, that are redcross’d Faith’s outspread- 
ing winds— 

Prayers of the Church, aye keeping time and 
tryst— 

Heart-wishes, making bee-like murmurings, 

Their flower the Eucharist— 


Spirits elect, through suffering render’d meet 
For those high mansions—from the nursery 


door 
Bright babes that climb up with their clay-cold 


feet, 
Unto the golden floor— _ 


These are the messengess, forever wending 
From earth to heaven, that faith alone may 


scan 
These are the angels of our God, ascending 
Upon the Son of Man.* 


I saw a tent beside the lotos river, 

I saw an old man bowed upon his bed. 
Methought the river sang, *‘ I-roll forever, 
But soon he will be dead. 


‘* Long since, his Grandsire walked beside my 
stream, 

His wife, a lily, lit my lilied meadows !—t 

Long since, they glided, like a magic dream, 

Into the old world shadows. 


‘*Up where his Grandsire rests the mummy goes, 
Up to the shrivell’d lily’s mask of clay— 
But on my rolling music grandly flows, 

And it shall flow for aye ! ’’. 


Whereto another voice kept chanting on, 
‘*The shadows come, the shadows go, old 
river ! 
But when thy music shall be mute and gone, 
He shall sing psalms forever.’’ 


The ladder rose from the green land below— | 
Fair spiritual creatures made descent, 
And beckon’d him to go. 


But up the stream of days he seem’d to float, 


wife, 
And all his thoughts hung heaving like a boat 
On the long swell of life. 


How statuelike that shape, in shadows deep— 
Like one of marble in the minster’s rest, 


* St. John 1. 52.—* The disciples could not but 
think of the ladder of Heaven ‘at Bethel when: our 
Lord uttered these well-known words ’—Stier’s 
“ Words of Jesus.’”? The words dz’ Gptt tpecte 
must be understood of the abiding, continuous, vis- 
ion of faith, not of any momentary manifestation. 

+ “Abraham went down to sojourn in Egypt. . 
.- When Abraham was come into Egypt,. the 
Egyptians beheld the woman that she: was-very 
fair ..’—Gen, x11. 10-14. 
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And twice seven years was toiling for his. 


And then, methought, beside that pastoral tent - 
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450 THE DEATH 


With a pale babe—not dead—but gone to sleep 
Forever on her breast. 


And the white mother’s breast may seem to 
heave, 
And the white babe to feel about her face— 
*Tis but our restless hearts that thus deceive 
The quiet of the place. 


And Rachel look’d upon her Israel—wann’d, 
Like a white flower with the summer rain, 
So she with sweat of childbirth—her thin hand 

Laid on the counterpane. 


Near Ephrath there’s a pillar’d tomb apart, 

It throws a shadow on her where she lies, 
And she a shadow on her husband’s heart 
Of household memories. ; 


Then by the death-bed two fair boys bent 
down— 
So bent two wild flowers where the dark firs 


rise— 
Fell first upon the younger’s golden crown 
Faith’s blessing sunlight-wise.* 


Gather yourselves together, hear ye well 
Your fair adventure from the lips of death ! 
Gather yourselves, ye sons of Israel ! 
Hear what in song he saith, 


That so the old men in the after times. 
May find the winged words by memory 
sought, 
Tracing the golden feathers of their rhymes, 
Thro’ the thick leaves of thought.} 


Darkly, O Reuben? doth the tower of Edar § 
Hang down its heavy shadow on the lea— 
Dark droops the shadow of the mountain 

cedar— 
Dark droops thy deed o’er thee. 


‘With him, O brothers of the bloody hand! 
Kard by the lustful heart dwell hearts of 
hate! 
Be ye left lone scatter'd in the land, 
‘Who left love desolate. || 


“Sweet ring the merry tabret and the pipe 
On Sudah’s mountains, all the vintage long— 
From the first flower, until the grape is ripe 
Soundeth a pleasant song. 


Whelp of the lion ! thee thy brethren praise— 
The weir-wolf crouches at thy kingly feet | 


*:“ And Israel stretched out his right hand, and 
Jaid it upon Ephraim’s head who was the younger, 
guiding his hands wittingly.”—Gen, xivi. 14. 

“ By faith, Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed 
both the sons of Joseph.” —Heb, x1. 21. 

+ Genesis xirx. 1-2. 

t See Hengstenberg’s answer to the objections to 
Jacob’s prophecy arising from its poetical charac- 
ter, and proving that the difficulty of handing down 
such a composition was diminished by its metrical 
caste.— Christology, LXVI1. 70. 

§ Gen. xiix. 4.—And Israel spread his tent be- 
yond the tower of Edar; and when Israel dwelt in 
that land, Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, his 
father’s concubine.” —Gen. xxxv. 21-22. 

fi “ And they slew Hamor and Shechem with the 
edge of the sword, and took Dinah out of 
Shechem’s house.—Gen. xxx1v. 26. 
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The hissing of the serpent guards thy ways,* 
Where horse and horsemen mect. 
Old lion of the hills ! the Heaven assign 
Rule unto thee, and law, and high estate, 
Till Shiloh come forth of the lion line, 
On whom the nations wait. 


Thro’ all thy waters lift a battle shout, 
Shout forth, O, Jordon! for « warrior 
comes—f 
Dark forests! roll your stormy music out, 
Like a long roll of drums. 
Clash all your boughs, like shields that shock 
and sound, 
Where with his shield and buckler Gad 
appears— 
Lift your tall stems, like sheaves of lances, 
bound 
Over his plump of spears. 


From Joseph’s blossom’d valleys sail abroad 

The pale blue vapors born of living rills, + 

From his high head are seen the siars of God 
Crowning th’ eternal hills. 


And the white tents of Issachar are spread— 
Couch’d in good rest, the craven fears each 
comer—§ 
In sooth a pleasanter land of drowsy-head, 
Lit by the sleepy summer. 


Asher is gray with many an olive tree, || 
And Naphthaii puts forth his goodly 
boughs,T 
Seen from the shore, Zebulon’s silver sea 
Shines round Zidonion prows. 


Hush’d is the song, the tribesmen all are 
bless’d, 
According to his blessing every one— 
But still the old man’s spirit may not rest, 
Until he charge each son. 


Not where the Pharaohs lie, with incense 


breath’d 

Round awful galleries—grim with shapes of 
wrath, 

Hawk-headed, vulture-pinion’d, —_serpent- 
wreath’d, 


Hued like an Indian moth. 


But lay him, where, from forest or green slope, 
To Mamre’s cave the low wind beateth balm, 
Chanteth a litany of immortal hope, 
Singeth a funeral psalm. 


Then slowly upward did the cold death creep 
From foot to face, with its strange lines of 
white, 


* Alluding to the geographical position of Ben- 
jamin, “ ravening as a wolf,” and Dan, “a serpent 
by the way biting the horses’ heels. 

t For indications of the character of the warlike 
tribe of Gad, see 1 Chronicles, v. 18—x11. 8. 

t See Lieutenant Vande Velde’s account of the 
vapors in the vale of Shechem which renders the 
scenery so peculiar. 

§ Gen. xtix. 15. The sluggish and unwarlike 
character of the tribe of Issachar is amply illus- 
trated by its subsequent history. 

|| See Stanley’s “ Sinai and palestine.” 

] Such seems to be the more provable render- 
ing of Gen. xLIx. 21. 

















THE DEATH 


Like foam streaks on a river, dark and deep, 
Lash’d by the winds all night. 


And then the feet were gather’d in the bed, 
The silver stairs were all astir with wings— 
Whatever lauds are sweetly sung, or said, 
Or struck on plausive strings. 


Whatever harmony conch or trumpet rolls, 
From angels swell’d, address’d to entertain, 
With gratulation high, those purged souls— 
For which the Lamb was slain. 


We die—but no unearthly breezes bless, 
Blown from futurity, the passing soul— 
Thro’ tangled mazes of our consciousness 
No prophet sunlights roll. 


Yet as what time the softly floating mist 
Hangs o’er the hush’d sea and the leafy land. 
Nature, a passionless pale evangelist, 
Takes pen and scroll in hand. 


And, looking upward, writes beneath the sea 
A colorless story, beautiful but dim— 
So Jacob saw the Lord in mystery, 
And darkly sang of Him. 


But unto us He comes in fuller light, 
His pale and dying lips with woe foredone— 
No need to seek thro’ many a.day and night 
By starlight for the sun! : 


So come, O Shiloh! with the thorn-crown’d 
head— 
Come with the fountain flowing forth abroad— 
Bring faith the sacred Eucharistic bread, 
Give her the wine of God. 


Come, with the open’d arms for sin to see, 
The sacrimental side for sinners riven— 
Oh! in the hour of death we climb by Thee 

Up to the gate of Heaven. 


Like a tall ship that beareth slow and proud 
A fallen chief—for pall and plume in motion, 
The death-dark topmast and the death-white 
shroud 
Drift o’er the silver ocean. 


Silent the helmsman stands beside the wheel— 
Silent the mariners in their watches wait— 
And a great music rolls before the keel, 
As thro’ an abbey gate. 


Like that tall ship, a grand procession comes* 
Up, from old Father Nile, to Hebron’s hill; 
But no dead march is beat upon the drums, 
And every trump is still. 


Heartsore and footsore with the march of life— 
Soldier of God, whose fields were foughten 
well— 
Resteth him from the cumbrance and the strife 
World-wearied Israel. 


* “ And Joseph went up to bury his father, and 
there went up with him both chariots and horse- 
_ and it was a very great company.” Gen, 1. 
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Twelve harps of life are round that stringless 
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lyre, 
Twelve living flowers are round that wither’d 


one 
Twelve clouds with his red sunset all on fire 
Are round that sunken sun. 


Those twelve brave hearts are toiling evermore, 

For every heart-beat’s like a muffled bell, 

And still they ring, ‘‘Thy march of life is 
o’er— : 

O weary soul, rest well!’ 


Still it sails onward, where the Red Sea fills 
With snowy drift of shells his coral bowers, 
Up thro’ the wondrous land of rose-red hills 
To that of rose-red flowers.* 


The land, where aye thro’ many a purple gap 
The wanderer sees a mountain-wall upsprung; 
And ever in his ear the wild waves flap 

Like a great eagle’s wing.t 


Meet battlement for the race that dwells 
alone!—t 
Music to match, monotonous and grave, 
The tongue whose grand dark words are all its 
own : 
Pure as the mid-sea wave. 


Ever I walk wi h that funereal train— 
The stars shine over it for tapers tall, 
And Jordan’s music is the requiem strain, 
Drawn out from fall to fall. 


Come thou O south wind! with thy fragrance 
faint, 
Bring from those grand old forests, on thy 
breath, 
Balm for the mummy, lying like a saint, 
Upon his car of death.§ 


Bear him ye, bearers, lay him down at last 
In still Machpelah down by Leah’s side— 
On that pale bridegroom shimmering light is 
cast 
Laid by that awful bride. 


Rests he not well, whose pilgrim staff and 
shoon|| 
Lie in his tent—for on the golden street 


* Mr. Stanley compares the shells of the Red 
Sea to bleaching bones or white porcelain. ‘ The 
mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula were described 
by Diodorus Siculus as of a bright scarlet hue; 
viewed even in the soberest light, it gue a rich- 
ness to the landscape,” p. 11 For the profusion 
of scarlet flowers characteristic of Palestine, ibid, 

- 188. 

‘ t Montesquieu’s theory of the connection be- 
tween the geography and climate of each country 
and its history, is peculiarly illustrated by Pales- 
tine. 

¢ “ Capientur signa haud levia de ingeniis popu- 
lornm ex linguis ipsorum. Hebrei verbis tam 

aucis, et minimé commixtis utuntur, ut plané ex 
ingua ipsa quis perspiciat gentem fuisse illam Naz- 
argam, et a relinquis, gentibus separatam.”—Ba- 
con, de Aug. Scien. lib. vi. ch. 1. 

§ “The physicians embalmed Israel.”—Gen. 
1. 2. 

| Gen. xlvii. 9. Heb. ii. 18. 
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459 THE DEATH 


They walk and stumble not, on roads star- 
strewn, 
With their unsandall’d feet ? 


Rests he not well, who keepeth watch and ward, 
In sweet possession of the land loved most, 
Till marshall’d by the angel of the Lord 
Shall come the Heaven-sent host ? 


Who has not felt; in some dear churchyard spot, 
aay evening’s pencil shades the pale-gold 
sky, 
‘* Here at the closing of my life’s calm lot 
‘* Here would I love to lie. 


‘* Here where the poet thrush so often pours 

‘* His requiem hidden in green aisles of'lime, 
*¢ And bloody-red along the sycamores 

** Creepeth the summer time. 


‘* Where through the ruin’d chyrch’s broken 
walls 
*¢ Glimmers all night the vast and solemn 


sea, 
** As thro’ our broken hopes the brightness falls 
** Of our eternity.”’ 


But when we die, we rest far, far away, 
Not over us the lime-trees lift their bowers, 
And the young sycamores their shadows sway 
O’er graves that are not ours. 


Yet he is happy, wheresoe’er he lie, 
Round whom the purple calms of Eden 
spread— 
Who sees his Savior with the heart’s pure eye* 
He is the happy dead! 


By the rough brook of life no more he wrestles, 
Huddling its ‘hoarse waves until night de- 


part— 
No more the face of a Rachel nestles 
Upon his broken heart. 


He is encircled by the quict home, 
From whose safe fold no little lamb is lost— 
The Jegar-sahadutha of the tombt 
No Laban ever crost! 


Isaw again Behold! Heaven’s open door,} 
Behold! a throne—the seraphim stood o’er 
it 
The white-robed elders fell upon the floor, 
And flung their crowns before it. 


* meputiopevovg ToC OPPaApuode Tie Kapdiac.— 
Ephes. i. 18. 

+ “And Laban called it Jegar Sahadutha, this 
heap be witness that I will not pass over this heap 
to thee for harm.”—Gen. xxxi. 47, 52. 

t Apoc. iv. 
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I saw a wondrous book—an angel strong* 
To heaven and earth proclaim’d his loud ap- 


peals— 
But a hush pass’d across the seraph’s song, 
For none might loose the seals. 
Then, fast as rain to death cry of the year, 
Tears of St. John to that sad cry were 
given ;t 
It was a wondrous thing to see a tear 
Fall on the floor of Heaven! 


And a sweet voice said, ‘* Weep not, wherefore 
fails 
Eagle of God, thy heart, the high and leal? 
The Lion out of Judah’s tribe prevails 
To loose the seven-fold seal.’’ 


*Twas Israel’s voice; and straightway, up 
above,t 
Stood in the midst a wondrous Lamb, snow- 
white,§ 
Heart-wounded with the deep sweet wounds of 
love, || 
Eternal, infinite. 


Then rose the song no ear had heard before; 
Then from the white-rob’d throng high an- 
them woke; 
And fast as spring-tide on the sealess shore 
The Hallelujahs broke. 


Who dreams of God when passionate youth is 
high, 
When first life’s weary waste his feet have 
trod— 
Who seeth angels footfalls in the sky, 
Working the works of God. 


His sun shall fade as gently as it.rose, 
Thro’ the dark woof of death’s approaching 
night 
His faith shall shoot, at night’s prophetic 
close, 1 
Some threads of golden light. 


For him the silver ladder shall be set-— 
His Savior shall receive his latest breath— 
He walketh to a fadeless coronet 
Up thro’ the gate of death! 


* “T saw astrong angel proclaiming with a loud 
voice.”"—Apoc. v. 2. 

t “ And I wept much.”’—v. 4. 

t “ And one of the elders said unto me, weep 
not,” &c., videtur esse Patricarcha Jacobus quia 
ex ipsius vaticinio Christo nomen leonis tribui- 
tor.”’—Gen. xlix. 9, Bengel. 

§ Apoc. v. 6. 

| “* Grande et suave vnlnus amoris."—Bernard 
in Cant. 

q ‘All these died in faith.—Heb. xi. 18 
“ Fides maximé apud morientes viget.”’ 





CuaLx Sunpay.—In the West of Ireland nine- 
tenths of the marriges that take place among 
the peasantry are celebrated the week before 
Lent, and particularly on Shrove Tuesday, on 
which day the Roman Catholic priests have hard 
work to get through all their duties. On the 
first Sunday in Lent it is usual for tne girls 
slyly to chalk the coats of those young men who 
haveallowed the preceding festival to pass with- 





out having made their choice of a partner ; and 
‘¢ illigible ’? young men strut about with affected 
unconsciousness of the numerous stripes which 
decorate their backs, while boys just arrived at 
manhood hold their heads higher, and show 
tokens of great satisfaction, if any good-natured 
lass affixes the coveted mark.—Notes and Que- 
ries. 
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A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE, 453 


X.—PRIVATE SKELETONS. 


Tue skeleton in Laurence Royston’s secret 
closet was a very grim and ghastly skeleton 
indéed. It used to track him about the 

thways of the cottage-garden, with a hol- 

ow, menacing footstep. Adie never heard 
it; but sometimes, through her pleasant 
singing and her happy laughter, he was 
startled by its tramp at his heels, or the 
echo of it coming swiftly from a distance. 
Then he would grow almost impatient of her 
gaiety, as if she knew what haunted him. 
Adie wondered, was silent, and then sad. 
It would thrust acold arm between them, 
and put them apart; it made a third at all 
their meetings, sat at their board, by their 
bed, and was as constant to Laurence as his 
shadow. He strove hard to be blind and 
deaf to its approach ; but it wasa part of 
himeself,—a subtle emanation from his evil 
conscience,—which he could never part from: 
his existence was such as he had made it, 
with itsshadow evermore on his hearthstone, 
and the horrible remorse at his heart. He 
might forget it for an hour, he might even 
dety it for a while, and measure his strength 
of mind and will against its torture; but 
presently its hour returned, and he was a 
mere coward, afraid of the darkness, and 
trembling at the rustling of a leaf below his 
foot. 

Adie laughed and sang on ; in his moments 
of gloom the fondest; when he was grave or 
stern, most blitheand cheering. What their 
life might have been but for that step in the 
dark! Sometimes a painful doubt came over 
the young wife’s mind. Could he be grow- 
ing weary of her? was she already losing 
her power to charm? ‘They had been a year 
married, and now another life hung upon 
hers; yet sometimes he would leave her at 
the cottage with the servant for a week to- 
gether, while he made excursions on foot 
about the neighborhood, trying to evade his 
ghostly companion by constant movement 
and change of place. Yet when hereturned 
to her, how glad he seemed to stay his weary 
feet at her side; how tender, how thought- 
ful, he could be still! Yes, he had not 
ceased to love her. 

One day, during a wandering fit, he strayed 
into a wood by the wayside, to be out of the 
glare of the sun, and lay down on a turfy 
slope under the trees. There was an open- 
ing before him, winding away through high 
arching boughs, and lost at last in a mist of 
sunshine, ‘There was no whisper amongst 
the branches either of wind or birds; the 
very sprays of fern were unstirred. How 
weary he was; how dark at heart he must 
have been when he saw nothing of the beauty 
of these woods; heard nothing but a wail 
coming up through the trembling air, bur- 





bed 
dened with a pregnant.menace to his ears— 
“T bide my time!’ “There is not the peace 
of solitude for such as ‘Laurence Royston in 
the dim forests; he must up, and go forward 
dyain. ; 

Another day he went down to the shore. 
A flat of dry sand stretched out before him, 
with the wind sweeping visibly over it; 
above was a dull sky, boding rain; and to 
the furthest verge of the horizon lay a turbid, 
leaden, waveless ‘sea, beaten down from the 
shore by the strong ‘land-breeze. A dark 
reef, far out, seemed to glide like a marine 
monster, as the sullen swell revealed its 
outline from time to time. ‘There were a 
few fragments of wood—parts of .a wreck, 
perhaps—scattered near, a solitary bird 
swooping through the haze, and no other 
living thing in sight. His limbs were weary, 
his feet were sore, yet he still kept on, close 
by the sea, with his face towards it, and his 
imagination raising threatening shapes out of 
the mist, while his ears were filled: with a 
wail that outmoaned both wind and tide 
For miles on the lonely shore ‘he went, with- 
out heeding that the night was’ gathering 
around him, and no place in sight where he 
could claim a shelter ;—there was a point in 
the distance against whose base the waves 
roared eternally, and high cliffs stretchin 
beyond, reddened with the lurid light of 
riven storm-clouds ;—for miles on the lonely 
shore, the scene growing wilder as he went 
forward, hoarse mutterings of thunder in 
the air, and lurid flashes gleaming athwart 
the black sea. 

Worn out at last, he laid himself down in 
a hollow of the cliffs,and rested there till 
dawn ; then on again in his abortive flight. 
Once that day he came in sight of a pic- 
turesque and ancient chateau, standing about 
two hundred paces from the shore. On the 
side towards the sea, was a planting of 

oung trees, all leaning one way, as if, hay- 
ing bowed to the blasts so often, they were 
no longer able to raise their heads erect. It 
was a quaint old place, yet sunny of aspect, 
with little peaked towers and a great porch, 
under which were rude stone seats. All 
about its walls were creeping plants and ivy ; 
in front lay a wide mossy lawn, with a dr 
fountain, whose brink was matted over wit 
gay flowers, and in the midst was a broken 
sundial. Two huge hounds lay dozing in 
the sunshine ; they were old, worn out, and 
toothless, but they lifted up their heads as 
the heavy, irregular step of the wayfarer ap- 
proached ; and one rose up, gaunt and grim, 
and bounded across the lawn, barking furi- 
ously. Did they scent blood, or was it that 
Laurence Royston had the air of a danger- 
ous prowler rather than of an inoffensive 
traveller ? Cursing between his teeth, he 
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strode on, so wild and fierce of countenance, 
that the people whom he met crossed out of 
his way. He had become emaciated in body 
and feature during his solitary wanderings, 
and his expression was such as might have 
come over the man’s face who played with 
Satan for his soul when, the stake being ut- 
terly lost, it was about to be claimed. 

It was evening when he came back to the 
cottage, spent with fatigue, and racked by 
the poisoned memory he carried in his breast. 
Adie was sitting on the steps under the ver- 
anda, waiting and watching for him, as she 
always did wait and watch during his ab- 
sences. The twilight was closing in; and as 
autumn drew on, theair had a more chilling 
breath, and the wind a more mournful sob. 
The lonely days of Laurence’s absence had 
dragged over very slowly with his wife ; but 
when she recognized his step upon the road- 
side, she sprang up, and was away to meet 
him in an instant, all sense of trouble and 
neglect dispelled at once. With his arm 
round her, and her anxious eyes questioning 
him with their upward look to his, they en- 
tered thehouse. The light inside was nearly 
gone, 80 that she could not see the expression 
of despair that settled down on his face, as 
they sat hand in hand by the little window 
which was half-shrouded by the rich yellow 
jasmin and passion-flower that hid the white 
walls. Yet, if her eyes could not see, her 
heart felt that all was not well with him; 
for his fingers were cold, and thrilled often 
in her clasp. Her idea was, that he must 
be ill, and, to save her anxiety, trying to 
conceal his sufferings. She entreated him to 
tell her what ailed him, and why he was so 
restless ; but he put both questions aside. 

‘* Let us go home to Nevil’s Court,”’ sug- 
gested Adie, laying her cool hand on his fore- 
head, and speaking very softly. He started 
up, and pushed her hand away impatiently, 
then suddenly snatched it to his lips and 
kissed it passionately. 

** Adie, I will do any thing you like, I will 
go any where, but here we will stay no longer; 
for lam sure there is fever in the air; my 
brain is like a furnace,’’ he exclaimed. 

The tears in Adie’s eyes dispersed unfallen. 
She thanked him so earnestly, as to betray 
how strong her own desire for her old home 
had been, though she had hidden it from de- 
ference to his wishes. ‘+ Home! ’’ she res- 
ponded cheerfully; ‘*‘ home! Grizzie, poor 
old Grizzie! Don’t you wieh he was there 
to give us a welcome, Laurence? ”’ 

‘I do, from my soul, Adie! *’ he cried, 
with such fearful energy as to startle her,— 
‘* from my soul ! ”’ 

‘* The people in the court will be glad, I 
know,"’ said she, a minute or two after; 
‘*Martha and Mrs. Parkes especially. I 
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should like my child to be born there,—I feel 
as if it ought, Laurence,—then it will be 
English like you.”” The young wife talked 
on of the future that was to be so bright 
and happy to them both in the old haunted 
house, and laid plans for making it quite a 
cheerful abode, without displacing any of 
Grizzie’s ancient possessions. ‘ For,’’ she 
observed, ‘‘it seems to me as if he were 
master there still, and would object to hay- 
ing great changes made. Besides, I like the 
carved oak chairs and presses—do not you, 
Laurence?’’ He did not seem to hear her 
prattle, for he made no,articulate answer to 
any of her questions. Perhaps he and his 
private skeleton were talking together. 


XI.—THE PICTURE-DREAM. 


They were back again in Nevil’s Court, 
with Martha, Mrs. Parke’s and the footsteps. 
On the night of their arrival, the mysterious 
tramp was heard in the corridor for the first 
time since Adie’s marriage. She listened to 
it with trembling, recollecting that Grizzie 
had called it an omen for evil; for she 
thought of her own hour of trial which was 
approaching with an indefinable fear, while 
her heart yearned to Laurence with more 
than its old passionate love. Was the warn- 
ing for her or for both? 

One Sabbath afternoon all the house was 
very hushed; the children were away at 
church or at school; the doors and windows 
were all shut, for the air was cold, like the 
first day of winter. Laurence Royston was 
in the work-room, graver in hand, and a 
half-finished «plate before him,—he took no 
note of times and seasons,—as if he intended 
to distract his thoughts by toil ; but instead, 
he sat waiting,—O, God, how anxiously !— 
as if his own death-sentence hung upon the 
message he was expecting to hear. They 
had told him Adie might die; and as the 
possibility forced itself into his thoughts, he 
felt almost maddened. 

‘¢ It cannot be, it shall not be! ’’ he said 
to himeelf. 

It was not often in his lifetime that this 
man had prayed; but when that fear came 
upon him, he besought God slavishly to pun- 
ish him for his misdeeds in any way but that. 
So much as he had perilled, so much as he 
had lost, to possess her, he had a right to 
keep her. Then he almost defied Heaven to 
take her from him : she was his by purchase; 
he had given for her the utmost price that 
man could pay, and he would not be de- 
frauded of his due. The solitude of the old 
room, or perhaps Martha’s furtive eye, alone 
witnessed these ravings, which seemed to 
shadow forth some hidden deed. Possibly, 
that deed it was that kindled his pale eye 
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presence always. There were great drops 
on his forehead, which he wiped away with 
a trembling hand, while his mouth worked 
violently. This agony of suspense was in- 
sufferable, and what long, long hours it 
lasted! He dared not go to his darling, lest 
the blackness of his curse, overshadowing, 
should destroy her; and yet, when the night 
fell, no one had come to tell him whether he 
was the father of a living child or the hus- 
band of a dead wife. The darkness crept on 
unawares as he waited and listened; at last, 
he lighted the lamp and tried to read, but 
there was neither sense nor continuity in the 
age, and he soon threw it aside. 

Utterly exhausted in mind and body, a 
sort of lethargic trance fell upon him, and 
with that a fearful dream. At first he 
seemed to be driven onward violently over a 
dark, heaving gulf, and then hurled down 
the yawning vortex into a darkness that 
might be felt. Presently, through this dark- 
ness moved vivid, shapeless lights, which 
seemed to portend the advent of some name- 
less horror. He tried to draw himself away, 
he struggled to cover his face, for he felt 
what was coming; but his efforts were as 
the efforts of a prisoner chained hand and 
foot and powerless to stir. Then he nerved 
himself to look, and the old room in Nevil’s 
Court—where he was sitting—appeared in 
his dream. It was all a-glow, as with the 
ruddy heat of a Yule-tide fire, and old 
Nicholas Drew was there. Then was enacted 
before his sight the whole scene of the mur- 
der, even to the dropping of the glove. That 
incident startled and awoke him. ‘‘ Where 
is that glove? who found it? who has it 
now?”’ he asked himself fearfully. All the 
vision had resolved itself into the lost glove ; 
he could think of nothing but that. ‘* The 
other was burnt ; i¢ must have been destroyed 
too; I heard no mention of a glove havin 
been found.’’ He glanced suspiciously roun 
the room, shrinking down into his chair in 
the very attitude of guilty fear; whilst his 
skeleton at his elbow kept whispering: 
‘“* Where is the glove? Who has the glove? 
Whoever has the glove has your life with 
it!” 

How long it was from the passing of the 
vision to the entrance of Martha he could 
never tell; it might have been five minutes, 
and it might have been a night-time: but he 
was himself again the moment the woman 
spoke. 

‘« My mistress has asked for you, sir,”’ she 
said briefly; not a syllable of warning or 
congratulation. 

He asked if the child lived, and was an- 
swered that it did, with the same coldness. 
Even at that moment a suspicion had time 
to enter into his mind. ‘‘ That woman has 
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found the glove, and she is watching me,” 
he thought; but he passed her with an air 
of over-acted carelessness, and went to Adie’s 
room. Mrs. Parkes made a spasmodic effort 
to utter the proper felicitations, and failed 
with a choking sob. He did not heed her, 
but looked in betwen the closed curtains of 
the bed, to meet a wan, wistful smile on 
Adie’s face. 

‘0, Laurence, I am so happy because of 
the boy,’’ she whispered, as he bent over 
her. ‘* Look at him; they say he is like 
me; ”’ and her eyes lighted up with the fun 
of the idea, that such a queer little mortal 
could resemble any thing buta bundle of soft 
muslin and fine flannel, with a doll’s feeble 
face. Laurence hid his feelings under an 
appearance of exuberant joy. He could not 
be really glad ; for the boy was born under 
his curse, and he remembered at the moment 
those terrible words: ‘‘ I will visit the sins 
of the fathers upon the children.’’ He was 
in haste for once to leave her, and steal back 
to his haunted solitude; and perhaps Adie 
was glad that he should go; for she wanted 
to have her baby to herself, to think about 
it, to whisper to it, and to pray for it. 

It was not long before the young mother 
was about again, brightening the dim old 
rooms with her cheerful face. Laurence 
liked to hear her crooning nursery-songs 
with the child in her lap, to see her play 
with it on the floor, or dance it in her arms. 
But when she had soothed it to sleep on her 
bosom, and laid it down in its cradle, he 
fancied that his skeleton kept watch by it, 
and shadowed the boy’s face with deadl 
wings; he was never easy until she took it 
again to her heart, for he thought it safer 
there, as well he might, in the sanctuary of 
@ pure mother’s love. It was not strong ; 
and by and by there came a look of angel 
beauty on the tiny features—a soft radiance, 
as if a smile from Heaven had shone upon 
them, and left His trace and mark that the 
great Reaper might know it when he came 
that way. Adie had her thoughts and fears, 
but she kept them secret in her own mind, 
and tended the child with a reverent and 
most tender watchfulness. She liked to 
deck it gaily, and to work for it; she made 
advanced garments of ingenious device, as if 
she were thus pledging him to stay with 
her ; and all the while that he seemed to be 
away, her prayer to God was that she might 
keep him. 

Laurence used to sit by the second win- 
dow,—not in Nicholas Drew’s old place,— 
working at his craft assiduously; while 
Adie, within range of his sight, sewed or 
nursed the child, and sang, now in a plaia- 
tive, now in a gay tone, the old ballads. 

Meantime winter advanced. In the 
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Minster Yard the poplars were despoiled of 
their foliage, and in. the bishop’s — lay 
the dead leaves whirled into sodden heaps, 
while the trees looked black and naked 
against the walls. The first day that the 
snow fell was a notable one to Adie. It was 
early in December, and the merry shouts of 
ebildren down in the Court called her from 
the fireside to see the broad white flakes 
fluttering earthward. The little child 
stretched his hands upwards and laughed ; 
the sound did her heart good to hear. She 
danced him on her hand, and prattled to 
him gleefully, until their rather noisy mirth 
caused Laurence to. lift his eyes from his 
work to watch them. ‘The two were so 
much oceupied with each other, that he en- 
listed none of their attention, and with a 
half-sigh he arose and went across the room 
te the hearth. 

Standing before the fire, thoughtful and 
moody, the same trance-like feeling came 
ever him as he had experienced on the night 
of his child’s birth, and again the vision of 
the murder and the lost glove enacted itself 
before his fancy. His face grew absolutel 
livid, and his eyes opened with a wild, 
affrighted stare. 

At this instant Adie turned round and 
caught his awful expression ; she had time 
to decipher it, indeed, for so startled was 
she, that for a moment she never spoke, and 
Laurence did not know himself observed. 

‘© QO, Laurence, Laurence, what is it?”’ 
she exclaimed at last, going to where he 
stood. ‘‘ Why do you look 80; you seem 
quite afffighted.”” He tried to laugh, but 
it was a ghastly effort. He said it was a 
spasm of pain at his heart, but that it would 
s00n pass. 

* Laurence, let us leave this place,’ she 
eaid, looking all round the room ; ‘* it is not 
good for us to be here. 1 feel as if it were 
haunted with something worse than the 

. Baby does not thrive, and you 
often appear ill, and I shudder to be left 
alone. I am satisfied now, for I am sure 
dear old Grizzie would not like us to stay if 
he knew how we suffer. Shall we go back 
to that pretty cottage by the seaside? It 
was very happy being there, Laurence.’’ 

“So it was, Adie. You might be happy 
any where, with your good, simple, loving 
heart; but not so ean I; 1 must have more 
life and stir; my thoughts stagnate often 
till they breed frightful fancies. Let us go 
to London.” 

‘So be it. After baby is christened we 
will go. St. Barbe and kind old Mrs. 
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XII.—NemEsis. 
Tr had been a day of great preparation 
with Martha and Mrs. Parkes, for Adie had 
asked St. Barbe and Marsh the printseller, 
who stood godfathers for the child, to spend 
the evening in Nevil’s Court; and the un- 
usual festivity could not be signalised with- 
out much needless trouble: A dance had 
even been hinted at, but promptly negatived 
by Laurence, who said briefly that such a 
thing was not-to be thought of,—and 
besides, they had no friends. ‘This was one 
of his strange incomprehensible ideas, that 
they had no friends ; whereas Adie’s former 
schoolfellows had come often to see her and 
the baby, and would have gladly renewed 
their old acquaintance, if he had not been so 
cold and distant, that the most sociably-dis- 
posed were soon discouraged in theirattempts 
to know them. Even St. Barbe rarely saw 
the inside of their door, and had never 
broken bread with them since the death of 
Nicholas Drew; the same with Curll also, 
though he had done Roylston several kind 
offices since he had returned to live at Evers- 


y|ley. Martha did her share of work with a 


stolid unsymputhising indifference ; but Mrs. 
Parkes, who had undertaken to cook a 
supper worthy of the time,—for it was 
Christmas,—made noise and stir enough to 
have spoilt a dozen turkeys instead of roast- 
ing one.’ Then all her talk was redolent of 
sugar, and spice, and lemons, and strong 
waters ; for the worthy woman’s appreciation 
of the good things of this life was in the ratio 
of her scant enjoyment of them. 

Adie made Laurence put on his wedding- 
suit ; and she herself donned a deligate-tinted 
silk taffety, brocaded with bright flowers, 
which had been the Frenchman’s bridal gift 
to her; matron-wise, she would cover her 
luxuriant black hair with a piece of cobweb- 
lace, which came to a peak on the furehead, 
and hung down in two broad lappets behind. 
The excitement and pleasure of the day had 
brought a deeper, softer lustre to her large 
eyes, and the vermeil flush on her cheek was 
as pure and fresh as in her maiden-prime. 
The child, too, was decked in rich Indian 
muslin, all finely embroidered, with gay sash 
and shoulder-knots of blue, which contrasted 
well with the velvet-softness and purity of 
his little dimpled arms and shoulders. The 
women of the court had one and all been up 
to admire him, somewhat to the discomfiture 
of Laurence, who at length retreated into 
the closet, and left them to exhaust their 
superlatives of admiration unrestrained. 
They were all clustered upon the hearth, 
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a short, comely dame in black, who joined 
the group, and added her meed of praise. 
Adie was holding the boy aloft when this 
person came in ; but she instantly took him 
down, and let him hide his face against ber 
neck, for it was not considered a good omen 
that the nurse who went from house to house 
to lay out corpses for burial should show 
herself at a christening. Mrs. Parkes made 
a loud erslamation, and said that Judith 
ought to have known better, and Martha 
too. 
‘‘T did not know any one could object,” 
said the nurse in a meek voice; ‘* I don’t 
believe much in fancies myself. The bonnie 
bairn will thrive none the worse for Judith’s 
blessing. 1’m sure.”’ 

Mrs. Parkes turned an indignant shoulder 
upon her, and, thus repudiated, the poor 
soul, whose vocation made tag Geom 
an unwelcome guest, drew back and spoke 
to Martha, who, with icy face and folded 
hands, stood looking on. Presently the two 
were observed to whisper together, while 
Judith glanced mysteriously at the rich lace 
on Adie’s head. Mrs. Parkes insisted on 
her remarks being uttered aloud. ‘ We are 
all women, and all friends; there is no 
secrets,’’ said she, moved, perhaps, as much 
by past indignation as present curiosity. 
Judith hesitated, and Martha went out. 

** What is it nurse? tell us,’’ asked Adie 
in her pleasant voice. ‘* You are not 
amongst mourners to-day, and may therefore 
speak aloud.’ 

‘* We were only saying that it was a pity 
you had chose that lace for your cap,” an- 
swered the little woman, growing red and 
uneasy. 

‘And why, pray? ’’ snapped Mrs. Parkes. 
“Tt is as, beautiful a piece of old point as 
was ever seen in Nevil’s Court, and is worth 
its weight in gold a score of times over. 
Why shouldn’t it be worn if Adie likes? 
nothing could look so good or so well on her 
black hair.’’ 

‘* Maybe,’’ responded the nurse; ‘‘ it was 
only because I cut off a piece of it to cover 
Nicholas Drew’s face when I streaked him 
for his coffin.” 

‘‘Lord save us!’’ gasped Mrs. Parkes, 
dismayed at the result of her abrupt curi- 
osity; for Adie’s face faded to a deathly 
pallor, and she sank down into a chair. 
One of the women poured out a little of the 
wine which stood on the table, that they 
might drink the boy’s health, and put it to 
her lips. She swallowed a few drops, and 
recovered herself quickly, smiling to cover 
her pain. This incident dispersed the 
gossips ; they hastily emptied their glasses, 
a out altogether, leaving only Mrs. 

arkes. 





‘* You must not heed any thing that silly 
old Judith says,”’ observed the worthy 
woman, in a cheering tone ; ‘‘ she is brimful 
of cranky notions, each one more crased 
than the other. Don’t think of pulling off 
~~ pretty lace, for it becomes you beauti- 
u 5? 

‘No; if an evil omen it is, the warnin 
is given,’’ answered Adie softly. ‘I sha. 
be so glad to go away from this old haunted 
house ; it is like a constant nightmare upon 
our spirits.’’ 

‘Yet you have done a deal to make it 
lightsome,’’ said Mrs. Parkes. ‘+ That nice 
picture over the fireplace, and Martha has 
ne up the panels till every one shines 
ike a looking-glass. We shall be sorry to 
lose you; and I doubt whether any body 
else will care to come. You see, the house 
has got a bad name.” 

Adie made no reply; and Mrs. Parkes, 
having culinary anxieties on her mind, went 
out, purposing to ease her annoyance by 
lecturing the obnoxious Martha on her im- 
prudence. 

When she was gone, Adie sought Laurence 
in the closet, where he had chosen to shut 
himself up. He was leaning against the 
dingy window, looking out into the Bishop’s 
garden, where the early twilight of December 
was fast replacing its frosty sunshine. At 
the sound of his wife’s step, he turned; and 
as she came beside him he put his arm round 
her fondly. 

‘*T suppose your little heart is satisfied 
now the gossips have flattered Laury,”’ he 
paid. * You could do very well -without 
me. 

She looked up wistfully in his face, not 
understanding him, yet not liking to ques- 
tion, for his manner of late had been strange 
in the extreme. He was tender by fits and 
starts; and he had asked her more than 
once before if she should grieve were he 
gone. 

‘Adie, you see that high wall at the 
further side of the garden,’’ he abruptly 
yemarked, after a minute’s silence; ‘* what 
is at the other side of it—streets or fields? ’’ 

‘‘A steep bank first, and then a row of 
houses, called Bishop’s Lane: you know it 
very well.” 

** Yes, I remember it ;—and beyond the 
houses it is the river Ness and the open 
country? I know those fields; we have 
walked there,’’ 

‘* Often,—we passed St. Mark’s Church. 
How cold it is here, Laurence; baby 
shivers: let us go to the fireside.”” She 
drew him out of the gloomy little den into 
the broad light of the outer room, and made 
him sit down on the long settle beside her. 

‘¢ Now, Laurence, admire our handiwork,” 
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she began, with an effort of sprightliness. 
“T don’t believe you would ever see any 
thing if I did not order you. There is my 
picture over the fire, all framed with holly 
and scarlet berries. Look, too, how Martha 
has polished the panels of the press, and 
even of the wainscot. We wear quite a 
festive air.’ 

‘* Yes,’’—he glanced round slightly, see- 
ing in those bright dark panels so many 
repetitions of his phantom-pictures,—‘ yes, 
Adie, you would make sunshine everywhere 
but in a diseased mind. I wonder often 
why certain circumstances are permitted,— 
why, for instance, you, sweetheart, as fresh, 
innecent, and guileless as our child in your 
arms. should have been suffered to link your 
fate with mine,--why you should have loved 
me.”’ 

“‘T can answer your last speculation— 
why I should have loved you,—because I 
could not help it,’’ answered Adie with a 
pouting smile. ‘* It was sorely against my 
will, as you very well know.” 

‘“‘T have tried to make you happy,—you 
have been happy, Adie.’’ 

‘* To my heart’s desire, Laurence. I only 
want to see you wear your old careless way, 
and hear you talk to me as you used to do, 
and my measure of joy would be full; but 
perhaps it would be too much at once.” 

‘Every night, Adie, I see you on your 
knees,—do you ever pray for me? ”’ 

‘«T try always; but it seems as if,—shall 
I say it, Laurence ? ” 

‘** Yes, my darling, speak on.’” 

‘* Well, it seems as if I were put away out 
of God's hearing when I pray for you. It is 
not that my words are cold, or that my 
heart is not in them, but as if mercy had 
covered its face. I have wept sometimes, 
Laurence, I was so sad for you.’’ 

** Don’t waste your tears, Adie; there 
ought to be cleansing power in them ; but 
if your prayers are to a deaf ear, they will 
be useless. I wish, for your sake and the 
lad’s, I were a better man.’’ 

‘** Laurence, you know what is promised 
to those who sincerely repent.’’ 

«But I do not repent. I only curse my 
evil fate. Do you remember likening me to 
a figure in a certain picture?” 

*©Q, yes; how wrong it was of me! I 
was quite ashamed that you should know. 
I hoped you had forgotten it.”’ 

‘* No, sweetheart, I have never forgotten 
one word of yours ; and the similitude there 
was striking.” 

“Tt was a foolish thought of mine; I 
have never seen the resemblance since ; 80 it 
must have been a mere passing expression.’’ 

‘*« Your loving fancy | idealized me out 
of all nature, Adie; you do not see my 
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faults, or else you are fond of them for their 
owner’s sake:”’ 

‘** Do not be so sure, Laurence; you want 
mending in many ways, and I think of set- 
ting seriously to work to mend you.” 

‘** That task will need a more cunning 
hand than this, sweetheart,’’ said he, takin 
her slender fingers in his; ‘1 think if the 
jarred, flawed, leaking vessel were all broken 
up, it would be best ; it is not safe to stow 
your happiness away in it.” 

‘* Laurence, you make me very sad when 
you talk in that fashion ; [ do not under- 
stand you. You know that if I were with- 
out you, I and baby might as well be lyin 
in St. Mark’s churchyard by poor old 
Grizzie; we should not care to live by our- 
selves.”’ 

‘**T do believe you love me with all my 
sins on my head.”’ 

‘*Doubt any thing but my love, Lau- 
rence; for I can forgive you every thing but 
such a doubt.” ; 

They staid there by the fireside for a long 
time, talking of things to them important, 
but to others trivial, until Martha came in 
to put more logs on the fire, to close the 
shutters, and light the lamp. Her master 
was gayer than usual; Adie’s voice had 
charmed him to a better mood; and the 
woman, in her furtive, watchful way, took 
note of it. They became silent when she . 
entered ; and as her listed step seemed always 
to deepen instead of breaking the hush, the 
noise of a rising wind outside resounded 
mournfully through the Court. It drove 
sharp, rattling gusts of hail and sleet noisily 
against the windows; then lulled and rose 
again to fury. Martha said it was going 
to blow a hurricane, as she fastened the 
windows. ‘*Let it blow; we are under 
warm shelter,’’ responded Laurence care- 
lessly. 

‘“Ay, master; and them who have to 
bide it out of doors may bide it easily 
enough, if they have clean consciences,” 
said Martha significantly. ' 

He turned round to the fire, with a dark 
wrathful look on his face. Adie, who was 
singing to the child, had not heard this brief 
colloquy. At that moment voices below 
were heard, steps ascended the stairway, 
and Marsh and St. Barbe appeared at the 
door. 

It was a rather oddly assorted company 
which sat round that Christmas supper- 
table. Laurence Royston and Adie, the 
courteous, coldly-polished old Frenchman, 
and the rough Curll ; and finally, the round, 
rubicund, and honest Mrs. Parkes. Martha 
glided about with a cat-like velvety step, 
serving them; always at hand, but never 
obtrusive—a model of a waiting-woman with 
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when Martha entered from the corridor with 
a faceas blank asa shadow. The cold being 
carefully shut out, the old room looked and 
felt cosy enough; and when Curll had 
thawed into peve humor, he ceased to re- 
member his chilly walk out of the Barbican. 
The Frenchman also seemed in a state of in- 
effable beatitude, as indeed he always was, 
with good cheer before him. These two and 
Mrs. Parkes had the talk for some time to 
themselves ; for Laurence was very silent, 
and Adie was disturbed to see hitn so de- 
pressed. By and by, however, he shook off 
the fit, and laughed with the rest, which his 
wife seeing, she also became at ease. Mrs. 
Parkes had the satisfaction of seeing her 
culinary labors duly appreciated and duly 
honored ; so that, when the Christmas bow! 
was set on the table, with all the accessories 
for the compounding of a drink which St. 
Barbe called ponche divin, it needed but that 
to raise her spirits to their utmost height. 
At any other time, she might have been cuon- 
sidered as too exuberantly gay. Curll was 
to compound the bowl ; and that reves, an 
the health of young Laury was drunk,—by 
St. Barbe sentimentally, " the printseller 
enjoyingly, and by Mrs. Parkes tearfully. 
Perhaps Adie put up a brief prayer as her 
lips touched the glass; and Laurence, with- 
out tasting, and almost unconsciously, set 
his down again. 

‘¢ You do not drink, my friend Laurence,”’ 
remarked the Frenchman gaily. ‘You 
must drink to your son—you must.”’ 

With a nervous hand Royston lifted his 
glass, and drained it; when he sat it down 
again it rang on the table with the tremor of 
his grasp ; but soon his cold, pale, blue eyes 
lit up, and a red spot of excitement burnt on 
each hollow cheek. It now became evident 
that Curll meditated making a speech ; for 
he became restless and flurried, half-rose 
from his seat, ruffled his scanty gray hair, 
and with a hem, began. He hoped there 
were none present who had forgotten the 
former master of that house; he had not: 
he missed him daily. They were friends ; 
they had been boys and men together, and 
friends always. He had loved Nicholas 
Drew for his virtues, and revered him for his 
genius ; nobody had known him better, or 
appreciated him more highly. They an- 
ticipated what he had to say: this good old 
man lay in his grave unavenged. The toast 
he had to propose was, ‘‘ A speedy capture 
and short shrift to his murderer.”’ 

During this exordium, Martha had been 
standing opposite her master, with her eyes 
looking at him from beneath the half-down- 
cast lids, and in her hand a glass which he 
had handed to her to drink his son’s health. 





As it was finished she lifted it to her lips and 
drained it, still watching him. Adie hesi- 
tated a moment, then swallowed a few 
drops, while her husband drank the contents 
of his glass hastily, and cried, with a sort of 
defiance in his tone, ‘* To that I say, Amen.” 
A few seconds of silence ensued, during 
which Martha glided to and fro, putting a 
few matters within reach previously to 
leaving the room. 

‘* Let us have a game at cards,’’ suggested 
Laurence hastily. ‘You like cards, St. 
Barbe? all Frenchmen have a taint of the 

ambler.”” The clockmaker agreed; and 
farsh said that it was years since he had 
touched any thing of the kind, but he would 
join in. Adie did not like this; but there 
was an eager, restless excitement in her hus- 
band’s manner that she did not care to 
thwart. He asked her to find some cards. 
She replied at first that there were none in 
the house; then suddenly recollected that 
there was a very old pack, which had be- 
longed to Nicholas, in her box, where she 
stored her treasures. Martha had not yet 
gone out, and she bade her fetch the little 
chest from her chamber. 

‘« The cards, mistress,—must I get them 
out ?”’ asked she quietly. 

‘* No; you can bring the box here,’’ was 
the reply. 

The woman returned in a minute, sayin 
it was too heavy to lift; but if Adie woul 
give her the key, she could find what was 
wanted. With an ejaculation of impatience, 
Laurence started up, and fetched the box 
himself. It was of trifling size; and Mrs. 
Parkes suggested that Martha was good for 
nothing, if that were too much for her. The 
cards were produced, and the three men 
were soon earnestly engaged in their game. 
Adie and Mrs. Parkes sat on the long settle 
by the fire, talking, while the former care- 
lessiy turned over the contents of the box. 
Her fingers-came in contact with the dead 
white rose, which she lifted out and smiled 
over thoughtfully. 

Martha came up to her. ‘Shall I put 
the box away, mistress?’’ she asked, pre- 
paring to lift it up. 

‘6 No; leave it,’ said Adie; and takin 
another thing from it, she tripped behind 
Laurence Royston’s chair, and laying one 
hand softly on his shoulder, dropped the 
other before him, asking in a whisper, ‘* Do 
you know that glove, Laurence? ”’ 

He recognised it instantaneously, and 
starting up from his chair with a terrible 
oath ; his face was livid, his eye murderous. | 
‘*T never saw it in my life before! Why do 

ou come to me with such fool’s questions? ”’ 

e exclaimed. Then reading the startled 
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surprise in the faces all around him, he| 
added, ‘‘ What is the glove to me? what! 
should I know about it? take it away, | 
Adie!” 

He flung it over towards the fire, but it 
fell short upon the hearth, and was picked 
up by Mrs. Parkes, who examined it care- 
fully. From the first moment of his out- 
break, Adie never took her eyes from her 
husband’s face; they dilated first with a 
pained astonishment, then darkened with a 
wavering mist,—a dull, speechless agony. 
She had penetrated the mask which he strove 
vainly to retain upon his traitor counten- 
ance. Marsh laid on his host’s shoulder a 
heavy grasp, and St. Barbe, passing round 
to the further side of him, whicvpered low in 
his ear a few emphatic words. Royston’s 
eyes flickered from one to the other, and 
then settled on Adie. ‘* You have killed me 
with your silly love! ’’ said he in a kind of 
mad rage; thus blindly changing the sus- 
picion which had flashed across the minds of 
the two men into a dark certainty that he 
was Nicholas Drew’s murderer. 

They were the last words that for many 
months struck the soul of the poor Flower of 
Nevil’s Court. A shrill, passionate cry 
broke from her, which echoed and re-echoed 
through the haunted house ; then she seemed 
to stiffen into a statue ; all expression passed 
from her features, all speculation from her 
eyes; her hands fell as if volition were 
utterly gone from her, and without one word 
or one gesture, without even turning her 
head to follow their movements, she let the 
Christmas-guests depart, taking her husband 
with them. As he went out, Laurence 
looked back at her with a wild, remorseful 
pity. Had he not done her wrong enough 
that his last words to her should be that 
cruel, cruel reproach ? 

Once out in the court, self-preservation, 
man’s strongest instinct in most cases, 
prompted Laurence Royston to make one 
desperate effort to escape. The two men 
who had been his guests had loosed their 
grasp to let him pass down the outer stairs ; 
and rushing to the archway, he, favored by 
the darkness, contrived to elude their pur- 
suit, and to disappear in one of the numer- 
ous narrow lanes abutting on Friargate. 
Thence to the open country, under cover of 
night, he made his way ; and though a hue 
and cry was raised after him, he was sup- 
ome to have effected his escape from the 

ingdom, as he was never traced. 

Poor Adie remained long in her uncon- 
scious state, blank and unimpressible as a 
bronze image. Martha watched and tended 
her and the boy with unremitting care and 
fondness, striving, by many a little art to 





awaken her senses. She liked to sit in the 
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open air, snpavielly when the sun shone, 
gazing pitifully at heaven, and pulling to 
pieces flowers that people brought her from 
the fields; but she never took any notice 
either of her boy or Martha, or of any other 
person whom Christian charity impelled to 
visit her. She was regarded as one on whom 
God's chastening hand had been laid with 
signal Lbeaviness ; but still as one who suffered 
for another’s sin. 

When the dark days began to come round 
rain, Jn the long stormy October and 
ouded November nights, there might occa- 
sionally be seen the figure of a man slinking 
along from shadow to shadow under the 
Minster walls, until he came into Nevil’s 
Court. If ull was still, he would hide in the 
archway, and listen for any one coming or 
going to and fro in the house; and some- 
times he gathered courage stealthily to 
mount the old wooden stair, and peep in 
through the uncurtained window at poor 
Adie, sitting like a dark statue by the fire, 
Laury playing on the hearth, and Martha 
busy at the work with which she helped to 
maintain them. After a few minutes of 
this stealthy watch, he would glide away as 
noiselessly as he had come; and not seldom 
he would lie crouching like a miserable, 
homeless dog in a corner of the court until 
the window was dark, and all the city was 
a-bed. His appearance grew more and more 
haggard and awful ; and at last his strength 
was so syfent, that any one meeting him 
might have thought it was Laurence Roys- 
ton’s ghost, but not that unhappy man in 
the flesh. One keen, stinging night he-had 
trailed his steps to the archway, and there 
he fell, utterly spent with hunger, fatigue, 
and misery. Alter lying for a few minutes 
thus, he staggered to his feet, to make an 
effort to see Adie once more, and climbed the 
stair clinging to the rail. Adie only was 
there ; neither the child nor Martha; so he 
opened the door and went in, crying, 
‘* Adie, I am dying ; let me die here!’’ and 
staggering across the floor, he fell at her 
feet, clinging feebly to her knees. At the 
sound of his voice she started up, looked at 
him eagerly, and sinking beside him, she 
drew his head upon her breast, saying with 
a pitiful yearning love, ‘* Here, Laurence, 
here !”’ Martha came in, and regarded the 
scene with amazement. Adie bid her shut-to 
the door. 

‘Say a prayer, Adie; God will har 
you,’’ gasped the dying man; and before 
the words were done he had gone to his 
account, 

This event, startling and painful as it was, 
restored Adie to her right mind. At first 
she was questioning continually, ‘‘ Is he for- 
given? ‘Did God hear my prayer?’’ But 
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at length she was still, and left her cause in 
His faithful hands. She lived long, patient, 
gentle, full of good and charitable offices. 
The poor knew her; those who were sick 
and in misery knew her, and blessed her 
name; in the old long ago she would have 
been cunonised as a saint; if ever suffering 
purified humanity to saintly holiness, Adie 
was thus purified. Laury lived to return 
her Jove, and to be a man of mark in his 





day and generation ; but he and the Flower 


of Nevil’s Court, and all the other person- 
ages named in this story, have been church- 
yard dust these many, many years; though 
the tale still goes, that in the dead of the 
Christmas night a wild piercing cry frightens 
out of thesilence a host of mournful, wailing 
echoes, and that the tramp of the footsteps 
in the corridor is to be heard whenever 
calamity is coming to any of those who 
dwell in the Haunted House. 





Parinrers’ ANACHRONIsMS.—The anachron- | 


isms mertioned by your correspondents are of 
two kinds, widely differing. ‘lo mention all, or 
nearly all, examples of the first, I mean those 
before A.D. 1500, would be impossible, for all 
the paintings before that date were necessarily 
one anachronism. Nothing was known’ of 
antiquities or archeology, and so men painted 
their pictures (the books of the unlearned) in 
such a way as to bring the subject before their 
spectators in the most lively manner then possi- 
ble, and so dressed the persons in the ordinary 
dresses of the time. This kind of anachronism, 
so far from being ao fault, has been of infinite 
service, not only in determining the dates of 
MSS., but in illustrating the manners and cus- 
toms of various ages which would otherwise 
have been lost to us. There is also in it a beau- 
tiful simplicity and naturalness well according 
with those primitive times. The second class, 
of which the Dutch pictures especially afford 
innumerable examples, cannot be too severely 
reprobated; they sprang, not from simplicity, 
but base vulgarity, coarseness, and not unffe- 
quently obscenity. The introduction of pot- 
traits is common to all times and places, e.g. 
the Duke of Bedford as Gabriel in the Bed. 
Miseal; King Henry VIII. as David in his 
Psalter; Rubens’ wife, &c. &c. My principal 
reason for writing this is to point out that even 
us late as Queen Elizabeth’s times our great 
writers, especially Shakspeare, committed as 
many anachronisms as the old painters. Thus 
we find in Julius Cesar, ‘*The clock has 
stricken three.’? 2. Night caps (?). 3. ‘* As 
if it were doomsday.’’ 4. Coriolanus speaks of 
‘* Hob and Dick.’’ 5. In Troilus and Cressida, 
Aristotle is mentioned. 6. Ulysses speaks of 
Milo, 7. Thersites talks of a ‘* sarcenet flap 
for a sore eye,’’ and of a shoeing horn. He 
also speaks of a ‘* potutoe’’ finger, and lastly 
of apurrot. 8. Handarus speaks of a * galled 
goose of Winchester.’’ 9. In Pericles, we have 
‘pistols’? and ‘*a tennis court.’”? 10. In 
Julius Cesar, ‘*plucked up his doublet.’’ 
11. In King John ‘cannons’ malice,’’ and 
‘bullets wrapped in fire.’’—*‘ swifter spleen 
than powder,’? than powder can enforce, with 
many others too numerous to set -. we 


Surely your correspondents do not flutter 
themselves they ever saw from an old master a 
correct historical painting ! All such paintings, 
except the subjects be, comparatively recent, 
and the scene laid in very well-known coun- 
tries, musi of necessity be full of blunders and 
anachronisms, in costume, in architecture, in 
furniture, in vegetation, &c. The only reason 
we are not always struck by this is because we 
generally know no better than the paintér did. 
Works of art must therefore be criticised as 
such, and we must not expect from old masters 
a degree of accuracy which only modern liter- 
ature has put within an artist’s reach. The 
red and blue blankets in which it is customary 
to clothe the Virgin and the Apostles, the Roman 
armor in which Egyptian, Ninevite, and Israeli- 
tish warriors are usually depicted, and the 
medieval armor and fancy costume common in 
New Testament subjects, are quite as ridiculous 
as any of the anachronisms quoted by your cor- 
respondents; and the paintings wherein they 
occur may nevertheless be among our most 
glorious treasures of art. Northcote’s scenes 
from Shakspeare perhaps carry error in costume 
as far as error can go; but the subject had been 
so litiie studied in his day, that it is hardly fair 
to laugh at him. Nowadays such blunders 
would be quite unpardonable, but an artist 
only merits ridicule when he might have known 
better had he taken the proper trouble. The 
difference between fair and unfair criticism is 
well illustrated by your correspondent’s men- 
tion of Cigoli’s painting Simeon at the Circum- 
cision in a pair of spectacles. Every Bible 
reader knows the difference between the Circum- 
cision and the Presentation, and Cigoli as a 
son of the Church ought to have known that 
the Ist of January is not the same as the 2nd 
of February. Therefore, if the writer meant to 
point out the anachronism of putting in Simeon 
at the Circumcision at all, his criticism is a fair 
one (provided Cigoli has really made the blun- 
der imputed to him). But spectacles are em- 
blematic of old 1ge: Cigoli had probably no 
means of ascertaining when they first came into 
use, and more probable still, he did not know 
that some commentators deny that Simeon was 
an aged man at all; and therefore to object to 
the spectacles is a piece of hyper-criticism. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
The Life of George Stephenson, Railway 

Engineer. By Samuel Smiles. London: 

Murray. 1897. 

WE cannot imagine a more interesting se- 
ries of subjects for biography than that 
which is afforded in the lives of the men 
who, during the last hundred years, have 
distinguished themselves, more especially in 
Great Britain, as mechanical inventors and 
chiefs of mechanical industry. During that 
time the world has not been more wanting 
than formerly in poets, philosophers, paint- 
ers, statesmen, and generals, all worthy to 
have their lives recorded ; but if the muse of 
modern British biography is in quest of sub- 
jects that she can regard as peculiarly her 
own, let her turn her attention rather to 
that order of men, recently notable among 
us, of which Brindley, Watt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Heathcoat, and the 
two Stephensons may be taken as representa- 
tives. We consider it an excellent sign of a 
right direction of literature in this respect 
that here, within ten years of the death of 
the elder Stephenson, we should have so good 
a biography of him. Dr. Smiles has taken 


pains with his work; he had the advantage 


of a thorough previous acquaintance with 
the subject of railways; and he has pro- 
duced a solid, pleasant, and useful book. 
We wish that we had as satisfactory lives of 
Brindley, Arkwright, and the rest of them, 
as this is of the elder Stephenson. 

The proverb that ‘‘ Necessity is the mother 
of Invention,”’ may be made all the less trite, 
and not the less true, by putting the empha- 
sis on the second noun. ‘* Necessity is the 
mother of Invention,’’ but not the mother of 
Discovery,’’ would be an improved version of 
the proverb. Great discoveries, indeed, such 
as the discovery of America by Columbus, 
the discovery of the law of gravitation by 
Newton, and the discovery of the laws of 
chemical combination by Dalton and others, 
are connected by subtile affinities with the 
social needs and uses of the times at which 
they were made ; so that, in a certain sense, 
these discoveries were made because there was 
a contemporary necessity that they should be 
made, and because, though it fell to individ- 
ual minds to make them, society at large 
was straining towards them and was more 
or less consciously in want of them for im- 
mediate or rapidly approaching purposes. 
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In the case of important inventions, how- 
ever, there is usually a much closer connec- 
tion between the efforts which lead to them 
and the wants of society. Many great in- 
ventions have actually sprung out of the 
special social inconveniences which they were 
calculated to remedy; and hence very fre- 
quently, though not invariably, such inven- 
tions, come from men who have been locally 
near to the inconvenience, or, so to speak, 
in the very middle of it. This is not so ob- 
vious in the case of Watt, whose invention, 
however, being the invention of a universal 
motive-power, was in its nature less con- 
nected with the necessities of any particular 
spot, and whose genius, moreover, was more 
the genius of general and elaborate science. 
In Brindley, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Cromp- 
ton, and Heathcoat there are better examples 
of inventive genius stimulated to successful 
effort by definite social necessities breaking 
out at first locally. Speaking of efforts of 
the same kind of more recent date, Dr. 
Smiles says, ‘‘ It is certainly a striking and 
remarkable fact that nearly all that has been 
done for the improvement of the steam-en- 
gine has been accomplished not by philoso- 
phers and scientific men, but by laborers, 
mechanics, and engine-men. It would ap- 
pear as if this were one of the departments 
of practical science in which the higher 
powers of the mind must bend to mechani- 
cfl instinct.’’ The simple truth seems, how- 
éver, to be that in all cases an invention is 
to be expected, ceteris paribus, from among 
those who have the necessity for it most fre- 
quently and constantly thrust upon them, 
and that hence, while inventions of a cer- 
tain class are to be expected from working 
men, others, for the very same reason, are 
not to be expected from them. Watt may, 
indeed, be spoken of as a working man ; but 
it is significant that he, the inventor of the 
most universal of instruments, should have 
beer by profession a general instrument- 
maker. 

The connexion between an invention and 
the social necessity for it is well seen: in the 
case of the invention of the railway locomo- 
tivs system by George Stephenson. Rail- 
ways are now everywhere, and are needed 
almost everywhere; but the visible necessity 
for them in their present form was at first 
singularly local. It arose in Lancashire, 
and was there a consequence of the enor- 
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mous development of the cotton manufacture 
and its allied branches of industry which 
had been occasioned throughout the north of 
England by the successive inventions of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, &c., followed and turned 
to greater account by those of Watt. About 
the year 1821, the deficient means of inter- 
communication between Liverpool, as the 
cotton-port of Great Britain, and Manches- 
ter as the centre of the cotton-manufactures, 
had become felt by the merchants of the one 
town and manufacturers of the other as an in- 
tolerable inconvenience. The state of affairs 
then as between the two towns is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Smiles :— 


‘* Day by day the necessity was becoming 
more urgent for some improved mode of 
transporting goods inland to the manufactur- 
ing districts. The rapidity of increase in 
the trade, between Liverpool and Manchester 
especially, was something marvellous. In 
nine years, the quantity of raw cotton sent 
from the one town to the other, had in- 
creased by 50,000,000 pounds weight; and 
all other raw materials had _ increased 
in proportion. Around Manchester, ham- 
lets had expanded into towns, and towns 
had assumed the dimensions of cities, the in- 
habitants of which were for most part de- 
pendent for their means of subsistence upon 
the regularity of the supply of cotton from 
Liverpool. Up to this time the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s Canal and the Irwell and 
Mersey navigation had — supplied 
the means of transport; but the enormously 
increasing demands of the trade outstripped 
their tardy efforts. Possessing a monopoly 
of the traffic, and having no rivals to fear, 
the canal managers were most dictatorial in 
the treatment of their customers. Perhaps, 
however, the canal companies did all that 
could be done under the circumstances, and 
had already fully taxed the resources of the 
navigation. The immense mass of goods to 
be conveyed had simply ungrown all their 
appliances of wharves, boats, and horses. 
Cotton lay at Liverpool for weeks together, 
waiting to be removed ; and it occupied a 
longer time to transport the cargoes from 
Liverpool to Manchester than it had done to 
bring them across the Atlantic from the 
United States to England. Carts and wag- 
gons were tried, but these proved altogether 
insufficient. Sometimes manufacturing op- 
erations had to be suspended altogether : and 
during a frost, when the canals were frozen 
up, the communication was entirely stopped. 
The consequences were often disastrous, 
alike to operatives, merchants, and manu- 
facturers. The same difliculty was experi- 
enced in the conveyance of manufactured 





goods from Manchester to Liverpool for 
export. Mr. Huskisson, in the House of 
Commons, referring to these ruinous delays, 
truly observed that ‘ cotton was detained a 
fortnight at Liverpool, while the Manchester 
manufacturers were obliged to suspend their 
labors, and goods manufactured at Manches- 
ter for foreign markets could not be trans- 
mitted in time, in consequence of the tardy 
conveyance.’ ’’—pp. 174, 175, 


Such was the inconvenience; but what 
was to be the remedy? ‘A tram-road”’ 
was the answer of all who gave any. Nor 
could any other answer be given. Common 
roads, canals, and tram-roads, were the only 
means of land communication then in exist- 
ence ; common roads had already in the pre- 
ceding century given way before Brindley 
and his canals; and now that both together 
were insufficient, the experiment of a tram- 
road was the only other possibility. The 
tram-road itself had had a history, and had 
originated in local necessity. It had first 
come into use in the English coal-districts of 
the north, as a means of saving draught be- 
tween the pit-mouths and the river and sea 
stations where the coals were to be shipped. 
So far as is known, the first tram-road was 
laid down in 1602 by a coal proprietor of 
Newcastle, named Beaumont, between his 
pits and the river Tyne. These first tram- 
roads: were simply wooden paths for the 
wheels of the waggons to move on; but 
gradual improvements were made as the use 
of them extended to other collieries. Te 
save the wood, plates of iron were sometimes 
nailed over the rails; and at length, avout 
the year 1738, rails were constructed at va- 
rious places entirely of cast iron. Iron rails 
themselves passed through a series of im- 
provements, one of the last of which—the 
use of stone props for supporting the ends 
and joinings of the railsk—was made in 1800 
by a Mr. Benjamin Outram, of Little Eton 
in Derbyshire. Hence the name of ‘‘ Outram 
roads,” corrupted almost immediately into 
‘*tram-roads.”’ These tram-roads in their 
various forms had never as yet come into 
competition with canals, and were in fact 
often laid down in connexion with canale. 
But there was a dormant capability of com- 
petition in them, which the shrewd mind of 
the great ducal canal-owner for whom Brind- 
ley labored had been the first to detect. 
‘* Yes,’ said the Duke of Bridgewater to 
Lord Kenyon, when congratulated on the 
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issue of his canal-speculations, ‘* we shall do | for running on common roads; and the hap- 


well enough ; but I don’t like these d d 
tram-roads; there’s mischief in them.” 
What the Duke of Bridgewater foresaw afar 
off became gradually clear to many. The 
idea of a general system of tram-roads, or, 
as they began to be called “railways,” per- 
vading the country, superseding both canals 
and common roads as the main arteries of 
inland conveyance, began to germinate in va- 
rious minds; and in none so powerfully as 
in that of poor Thomas Gray, the commer- 
cial traveller of Nottingham, who after ru- 
minating on the subject for years, and bor- 
ing everybody that he came near with it till 
people called him ‘ cracked,’’ published in 
1820 his ‘‘ Observations on a General Iron 
Railway,”’ pretixing a map of Great Britain 
almost as completely intersected with yet 
ideal railways us the map in Bradshaw now 
is with the real ones. The notion of tram- 
roads or railways was, therefore epidemic at 
the time when the Liverpool merchants and 
the Manchester manufacturers were setting 
their heads together to solve the problem of 
enlarged intercummunication between the two 
towns. 


But this was not all. Railways, as then 


understood, involved, at least in the more 
speculative minds, not merely what the 
word itself implies, but also certain ideas 
more or less vague as to the mode of traction 


on the rails. In reality, however, the idea 
of locomotion hy means of steam power was 
one of separate growth, and its connection 
with tram-roads was an after thought which 
arose naturally where there were tram-roads 
to suggest it. Watt himself had speculated 
on the application of his grand invention to 
the purposes of locomotion on land and wa- 
ter; Symington and others who were con- 
cerned in solving the problem of steam 
navigation also took up the problem of loco- 
motion on land by steam; and Murdoch, 
Watt’s pupil, actually constructed in 1784 
a diminutive steam-locomotive, heated by a 
spirit-lamp, which ran off from him on a 
dark evening down a lane in Cornwall, 
where he was trying it, and was mistaken 
for the devil by the poor clergyman of the 
parish, who chanced to be returning home 
that way just as the fiery little object was in 
its mid-career. But this invention, as well as 
the first locomotive contrivance of the 
Cornish engineer, Trevethick, in 1802, were 





pier idea of using steam as a tractive power 
on rails arose, a8 we have said, by a distinct 
exercise of a process fertile of useful results 
in all departments—the process of putting 
‘‘that’’ and ‘that ’’ together. The one 
‘‘ that’ in this case was the steam-engine, 
or the steam-engine as a possible locomotive ; 
the other ‘* that’? was the tram-roads, 
Catching the suggestion from some public 
talk about tram-roads in the newspapers in 
the year 1804, Trevethick had in that year 
tried to realize it in his second locomotive. 
The invention, though meritorious, did not 
answer ; and from its failure and the failure 
of other attempts, an idea bad begun to get 
abroad which, though founded on a sheer 
delusion, impeded for a long time the pro- 
gress of locomotive invention. It became a 
fixed notion in the railway districts that, if 
an engine were heavily loaded, its smooth 
wheels could not ‘* bite’’ on. the equally 
smooth iron rails, but would slip and turn 
round uselessly. Several subsequent inven- 
tions were vitiated by this delusion. Thus, 
in 1811, Mr. Blenkinsop of Leeds took outa 
patent for a plan of a locomotive with 
toothed wheels fitting into a toothed rail- 
way; and among later inventions or pro- 
posals was one of a locomotive to ‘* go upon 
legs.”’ In short, at the time when the tram- 
road between Liverpool and Manchester 
began to be talked of, the problem of steam- 
locomotion on land was in such a confused 
state that, even supposing the tram-road to 
be resolved upon (and about that in itself 
there was much difficulty), the question of 
the tractive power to be employed remained 
open. Should it be horses, as on most tram- 
roads? This was the general opinion. 
Should it be a series of fixed steam-engines 
stationed along the line, and working through 
its whole length, or at least at points to 
relieve the horses? This was the notion 
which some entertained. Should it bea 
locomotive steam-engine or steam-horse? 
This was a notion which but one or two 
men had grasped, and even they had to ask 
where the efficient locomotive was to come 
from, and to admit to themselves in the 
meantime that no locomotive yet invented 
could compete with horse-power in ccon- 
omy. 

And yet the problem had to all intents and 
purposes been already solved. At the time 
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when the tram-road between Liverpool and 
Mauchester was first talked of, there was 
living a Killingworth, about seven miles 
north of Newcastle, in the capacity of 
engine-wright at the colliery-works there, in 
recept of £100 a year, a man who had 
quietly in that remote spot, by repeated 
efforts, gone further than any other man 
alive in the practical adaption of steam- 
power to locomotion on railroads, and who 
only required to be brought in contact with 
the Liverpool and Manchester difficulty to 
carry out what he had done to absolute per- 
fection. This was George Stephenson, then 
exactly forty years of age, and known in his 
neighborhood as a solid, steady man, with 
the ordinary rough Northumbrian speech, 
and a good Northumbrian brain, who had 
risen to his present employment by industry 
and perseverance. 

The account which Dr. Smiles gives of the 
first forty years of the life of Stephenson is 
as interesting as any part of his book. 
Born at the small colliery village of Wylam, 
about eight miles from Newcastle, on the 
9th of June, 1781, the boy had received an 
education of the most unpromising possible, 
according to ordinary notions of ‘ educa- 


tion,’’ and yet, as it turned out, the very 
best for fitting him for his future work. He 
was one of six children; his father being 
‘Qld Bob Stephenson,’’ fireman of the 
pumping-engine at the Wylam colliery, and 
a very honest and popular man; and his 
mother, Mabel, being a ‘‘ rale canny body ” 


—both genuine Northumbrians. Old 
Stephenson’s wages were twelve shillings a 
week ; so the children got no schooling at 
all. George ran about the village and 
helped to keep his younger brothers and 
sisters off the wooden tram-road in front of 
his father's door when the coal-waggons 
were passing. When he was still a child, 
the family removed to Dewley Burn, where 
old Stephenson was appointed fireman at a 
new pit, at the same wages. Here George 
obtained his first post as cowboy to a widow 
named Ainslie at twopence a day. From 
this he rose to fourpence a day at farm-work, 
and thence to sixpence a day as ‘‘ picker ”’ 
in the colliery. Once in the colliery, he 
rose by degrees to be assistant fireman to his 
father at a shilling a day. At a new 
colliery to which his father removed, George 
still worked as his assistant till the opening 
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of new workings in the neighborhood caused 
his promotion at the age of fifteen to be fire- 
man on his own account—first at assistant 
fireman’s- wages, but soon at twelve shillings 
a week. The first Saturday of his full wages 
he marched out of the foreman’s office ex- 
hibiting his twelve shillings, and adding, 
‘*‘T am nowa made man for life.’’ From 
the post of fireman he rose, while still but 
seventeen, to that of ** plugman,”’ thus pass- 
ing his father and receiving somewhat 
higher wages. Dr. Smiles thus describes 
the ** plugman’s’’ duties at a pit, and young 
Stephenson’s mode of performing them : 


‘‘ The duty of the plugman was to watch 
the engine and to see that it kept well im 
work, and that the pumps were efficient in 
drawing the water. When the water level 
in the pit was lowered, and the suction be- 
came sang ws through the exposure of 
the suction holes, then his business was te 
proceed to the bottom of the shaft, and plug 
the tube so that the pump should draw: 
hence the designation of Plugman. If a 
stoppage in the engine took place through 
any defect in it which he was incapable of 
veaneaT gs then it was his duty to call ip 
the aid of the chief engineer of the colliery 
to set the engine to rights. 

‘* But from the time when George Stephen- 
son was appointed fireman, and more par- 
ticularly afterwards as engineman, he de- 
voted himself so assiduously and so success- 
fully to the study of the engine and ite: 
gearing—taking the machine to pieces in 
his leisure hours for the purpose of cleaning- 
and mastering its various parts,—that he 
very soon acquired a thorough practical 
knowledge of its construction and mode of . 
working, and.thus he very rarely needed te 
call to his aid the engineer of the colliery. 
His engine became a sort of pet with him, 
and he was never wearied of watching and 
inspecting it with devoted admiration.” — 
pp. 12, 13. 


Up to the age of eighteen there can be no- 
doubt that the most efficient part of Stephen- 
son’s education consisted in this fascination 
exercised over him by the engine, and the 
habitual attention he paid to every particu- 
lar of its working and construction from the 
time he had one to manage. Apart from 
his passion for being a first-rate engineman, 
he was noted chiefly for his love of bird- 
nesting, rabbit-breeding, ond feats of 
strength. But till he was eighteen years,of 
age he could neither read nor write. What 





led him to acquire these accomplishments.. 
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was, in the first place, his passion for 
engines. He was in the habit of modelling 
engines in clay; and it was because he 
had heard of descriptions in books of other 
engines than those he had seen that he 
determined to learn to read. By resolute 
perseverence and the expenditure of three- 
pence and fourpence a week for a year or 
two on such evening schools as there were 
in or near Newburn, he acquired as much 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as served 
his turn for the time. While thus raising 
himself out of the totally illiterate condi- 
tion in which he had passed so much of his 
life, his ambition was stil] only that of a 
working man. He was anxious, above all, 
to rise from the position of a plugsman or 
engineman to that of ‘‘ brakesman.”” The 
difference was, that the ‘* brakesman ”’ per- 
formed a higher kind of colliery labor, and 
received wages ranging from about seven- 
teen shillings to a pound a week. With 
some difficulty, arising from the jealousy of 
the regular brakesmen, he qualified himself 
for this employment; and after acting as 
brakesman at the colliery near Newburn, 
where he had served a year or two as plugs- 
man, he removed in 1801 to another colliery 
at Black Callerton. 

From 1801 to 1812, or from his twentieth 
to his thirty-first year, Stephenson’s position 
in life was that of a brakesman at various 
eollieries near Newcastle—first at Black Cal- 
lerton, from 1801 to 1802; then at Willing- 
ton, from 1802 to 1804; and finally at Kil- 

‘Hingworth, from 1804 till (allowing for a 
short residence in Scotland in search of 
higher employment) 1812. His regular 
-wages during all this time may have aver- 
aged about a pound a week. Thrifty, sober, 
and incapable of being idle, he devised means, 
however, of eking out this scanty sum by 
extra work in the evenings. At Black Cal- 
lerton he took to mending and making shoes 
for his fellow-workmen ; and his earnings 
im this way enabled him, about the time of 
his removal to Willington, to marry Fanny 
Henderson, a farm-servant with whom he 
had: been in love for sometime, and the soling 
ef whose shoes, when by chance that long- 
eoveted honor fell to him, was the greatest 
ecstasy of his life. At Willington—where 
his only son, Robert Stephenson, subsequent- 
ly his coadjutor and successor as an engineer, 
‘was bern to him in 1803—he continued to 
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make shoes in his leisure hours; varying the 
occupation with reading, arithmetic, and 
the quest of the perpetual motion. “Here, 
however, he began to add to his shoemaking 
the making of shoe-lasts, which paid as well, 
and the cleaning of clocks, which paid be 
ter. All these means of money-making he 
continued to practise at Killingworth. He 
also cut the pitmen’s clothes, for their wives 
to make up; and ‘‘it is said,’’ says Dr. 
Smiles, ‘* that to this day there are clothes 
worn at Killingworth which have been made 
after ‘Geordy Steevie’s cut.’’’ The death 
of his wife shortly after their removal to 
Killingworth broke the comfort of the little 
household ; and Stephenson, leaving his boy 
at Killingworth, migrated for a time to Sco® 
land. The absence was but temporary; 
with £28 in his pocket he returned to Kib 
lingworth, and was again taken on as brakes 
man. From that time, one of his chief ob- 
jects was to save money for the education of 
hisson. Fora while fortune seemed to be 
against him. He was drawn for the militia, 
and had to buy himself off. His father had 
been disabled from work, and had to be sup- 
ported. Despairing of adequate employ» 
ment in England, he thought of emigrating 
to America. Step by step, however, his 
worth was found out—though only a brakes 
man, he had mastered, by long observation 
and study, the whole round of engineering 
contrivances in use in colliery-working ; and 
opportunities one by one presented them- 
selves for turning this knowledge to account 
for the benefit of his employers. Various 
feats of his mechanical ingenuity which 
brought him into notice at this time are re 
corded by Dr. Smiles, more particularly a 
contrivance for saving the tear and wear of 
ropes by which the winding-engine drew the 
coals out of the pit; and a cur’ of the pump- 
ing-engine at Killingworth High Pit, after 
it had baffled the skill of all the local engine- 
wrights. For this last feat he received a 
gratuity of ten pounds, and it led to his be 
ing frequently employed as a practical me 
chanician. ‘+ Stephenson’s skill as an engine 
doctor,’’ says his biographer, *‘ soon became 
noised abroad, and he was called upon te 
prescribe remedies for all the old, wheezy, 
and ineffective pumping-machines in the 
neighborhood.’’ His earnings in this line 
of business added to his wages and his mis- 
cellaneous receipts from clock-doctoring and 
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the like, enabled him in the course of a few 
years to save £100; and his son Robert, 
after having been at various smaller schools, 
was sent at the age of eleven to one of the 
best academies in Newcastle. Stephenson 
married a second time, while still ‘a working 
man; but his chief care in life, next to his 
own engineering, seems to have been to train 
up his son to be as good an engineer as him- 
self, and, if possible, better. 

The year 1812 was an epoch in Stephen- 
son’s life. The engine-wright at Killing- 
worth having been killed by an accident, 
the noblemen and gentlemen who were pro- 
prietors of the colliery acted on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Dods, the head viewer, 
and appointed Stephenson to the vacant post 
at a salary of £100 a-year, with the use of a 
horse. It was during the nine years of his 
laborious industry in this humble situation, 
at a remote colliery, that Stephenson solved 
for himself the problem of railway locomo- 
tion, and acquired that experience which, 
when he was called upon to exhibit it, proved 
him to be, in the railway department, the 
first engineer of the age. His mode of life 
during these nine years was most simple. 
His chief recreation was on Saturday after- 
noons, when his son came over to Killing- 
worth from Newcastle, bringing with him 
scientific books from the library of the New- 
castle Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
to which his father had entered him as a 
subscriber. From these readings, in which 
father and son were equally learners, Stephen- 
son derived a more extensive acquaintance 
with mechanics and the history of mechanics 
than he had possessed when he began the 
quest of the perpetual motion. Something 
even of general scientific and intellectual 
culture was the consequence of these studies, 
carried on for a series of years ; transforming 
Stephenson both consciously and in social 
reputation from plain ‘* Geordie Steevie ”’ 
the brakesman and cutter-out of pitmen’s 
elothes, to ‘‘ Mr. Stephenson ”’ the colliery 


‘ engineer, Through his whole life, however, 


as we gather from his biography, he was ac- 
customed to refer to his son for any more 
subtle theoretical elucidation that he might 
want, as well as for literary help on import- 
ant occasions when he had to put his views 
onpaper. It wasasa practical mechanician, 
perfectly acquainted with every piece of 
machinery employed about colleries, and 





ready with invention when any thing went 
wrong, that he achieved his own successes. — 
In the ordinary performance of his stated 
work as engine-wright at Killingworth, he 
had ample opportunity of justifying the 
choice of his employers. He introduced im- 
provements in the underground labor of the 
pits, by substituting machinery for animal 
labor to such an extent as to reduce the 
number of horses required in a pit from 100 
to 16. An invention of a still higher order, 
which would probably at once have made 
his merits known over Britain, but for his 
having a competitor in the field in a man 
already so distinguished as Sir Humphry 
Davy, was that of the ‘“ Geordy ” Safety 
Lamp—a lamp identical with the ‘ Davy”’ 
in principle, though different in practical 
detail. A very interesting account of the 
tentative process by which Stephenson ar- 
rived at his safety lamp, as also of the con- 
troversy relative to priority of invention 
which ensued between Stephenson’s friends 
and the friends of Sir Humphry, is given by 
Nr. Smiles. Suffice it to say. that, though 
at the time the fame of the ‘‘ Geordy ’”’ was 
eclipsed by that of the Davy, and the un- 
known engine-wright of Killingworth had 
no chance with the public against the bril- 
liant poet-philosopher of the metropolis, and 
was even denounced most unhandsomely by 
Sir Humphry and his friends as an impostor, 
the evidence adduced by Dr. Smiles proves 
not only that the ‘* Geordy ’’ was a better 
practical safety-lamp than the ‘ Davy,” 
but also that it was independently constructed 
and tried by its inventor (October 21, 1815) 
before any thing was publicly known of Sir 
Humphry’s experiments. Stephenson felt 
the injustice done him by the accusation of 
fraud in the matter of his ‘‘ Geordy,” but 
he behaved manfully and modestly in the 
affair—did not refuse the 100 guineas which 
the coal-owners of the north had voted him, 
when they voted 2000 guineas to his rival ; 
and waited his time when another invention 
which was then occupying him should give 
him an undisputed title to larger rewards 
and a wider celebrity. This was the inven- 
tion of the railway locomotive, or, as Ste- 
phenson in his simpler style called it, the 
‘Travelling Engine.”’ 

Fifteen months before the invention of 
his ‘‘ Geordy,’’? Stephenson had made and 
tried his first ‘‘ locomotive.”” It had been a 
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subject of his thoughts from his first ap- 
pointment as engine-wright at Killingworth; 
and from that time he had been busily 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of all that 
had been already done or attempted in 
the same direction. Books gave him some 
of the necessary information ; but actual in- 
spection of such locomotives or abortions of 
locomotives as came in his way gave him 
more. Mr. Blackett, the first northern col- 
liery owner who took a practical interest in 
the subject of locomotives, had in 1811 
ordered one of Trevethick’s make, with a 
view to try it on that very tram-road at Wy- 
lam which passed the cottage where Stephen- 
son had been born, and the waggons of coals 
passing to and fro on which had been among 
the first sights of his childhood. This en- 
gine was never used; and a second which 
was ordered from the same engineer, flew 
into pieces when first tried, without having 
moved an inch. Mr. Blackett then set about 
making a locomotive for himself, with the 
help of the Wylam engine-wright, with one 
wheel cogged to run in a rack-rail. This 
engine did work, but so slowly and clumsily 
that there was no economy in it, and at last 
it was given up as a “perfect plague.” 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Blackett took out a 
patent for a means of remedying its defects ; 
but still it would not answer. This last en- 
gine Stephenson saw. He used to go over to 
Wylam as often as he could to watch it; 
and almost from his first sight of it he de- 
clared his conviction to the Wylam engine- 
wright that he could make a better. It was 
the same with one of Blenkinsop’s engines, 
which he saw tried on a tram-way between 
Kenton and Coxlodge collieries on the 2nd 
of September, 1813. This engine was a 
great improvement on any of Blackett’s, for 
it dragged sixteen coal-waggons loaded with 
seventy tons at the rate of three miles an 
hour. Still Stephenson declared he could 
make a better. Nothing but money was 
wanting to his making the attempt, and as 
Lord Ravensworth, the principal of the 
Killingworth owners, had sufficient confi- 
dence in him, this obstacle was removed. 
Giving his orders to John Thirlwall, the col- 
liery blacksmith, who was a good workman 
himself, though the men he had to assist him 
were but rough hands, Stephenson built his 
engine in ten months. The wheels of this 
engine were all smooth ; Stephenson having 
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convinced himself by a simple experiment 
that the notion that smooth wheels would 
slip wasa delusion. In other respects the 
engine differed from any that had before 
been constructed. ‘ It was first placed upon 
the Killingworth Railway,’’ says Dr. Smiles, 
‘‘on the 27th July, 1814, and its powers 
were tried the same day. On an ascending 
gradient of 1 in 450, the engine succeeded 
in drawing after it eight loaded carriages of 
thirty tons’ weight at about four miles an 
hour; and for some time after it continued 
regularly at work. It was indeed the most 
successful working engine that had yet been 
constructed.’’ 

But Stephenson was not satisfied. Blut- 
cher, as the new locomotive was called, had 
many defects; and, these having been care- 
fully noted, Stephenson resolved to construct 
another engine, in which they should be 
avoided. In conjunction with another 
person who supplied the money, he took out 
a patent for a new locomotive in February, 
1815, and in the same year the second 
engine, called Puffing Billy, was at work on 
the Killingworth Railway. Dr. Smiles, who 
describes its mechanical construction mi- 
nutely, believes that it contained the germ of 
all that has since been effected, and may be 
regarded as the original type of our present 
locomotives. In particular, it embodied a 
discovery which was peculiarly Stephenson’s, 
and without which the steam locomotive 
could never have beer practically successful 
—to wit, the ‘‘ steam-blast,”” or the escape 
of the waste-steam through the chimney, so 
as not only to diminish tle noise of the 
engine, about which so much was said, but 
also to augment its power by increasing the 
velocity of the smoke-draft, and so stimu- 
lating the combustion and the generation of 
the steam. 

Thus at the end of the year 1815 George 
Stephenson was far ahead of every competitor 
in the field of locomotive invention. He 
knew that he had solved the problem. He 
knew it so theroughly that from that time 
he did not disguise his opinion that the 
steam-locomotive was destined to supersede 
every other tractive power, and to come into 
universal use over the world. This idea 
occupied him from 1815 to 1821 ; during all 
which time, however, he was content to 
point to his Puffing Billy, daily at work, in 
answer te any smile at his enthusiasm, and 
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meanwhile, by patient observation and con- 
sideration of the subject in all its bearings, 
to make up his mind on various points re- 
garding which uncertainty still existed even 
among the few who believed in locomotives. 
He made up his mind, for example, partly 
by the experiment of strewing sand on the 
railway, partly by more elaborate calcula- 
tions in which his son assisted him, that a 
steam-locomotive on common roads would 
never answer, and that, for all practical 
purposes, the locomotive and tram-roads 
were destined to be inseparable. He used to 
call them ‘‘ man and wife.”’ Another point 
on which he thus early made up his mind 
was the superiority of ‘ flat gradients ’—of 
keeping to the levels in laying out railways, 
even at the expense of apparently increased 
distance. Firmly grasping these ideas, from 
which he never afterwards swerved, he be- 
lieved that the adoption of a general system 
of steam-locomotion on railways was only a 
matter of time. Not that he had yet satis- 
fied himself with his own inventions. Puff- 
ing Billy, though it did very well, was not 
80 very much cheaper in use, as compared 
with horse-power, as to induce other colliery 
proprietors to follow the example that had 
been set at Killingworth. This was partly 
owing to shortcomings in the engine itself, 
partly to the imperfections of the tram-road. 
Stephenson worked incessantly to remedy 
the defects on both sides. Every month, as 
experience suggested some slight practical 
improvement on the engine, the improvement 
was either made or noted. - But it was evi- 
dent to Stephenson that quite as much had 
to be done with the tram-roads as with the 
engines, if steam-locomotion was to be 
generally adopted. The tram-roads then in 
use, which did very well for horse-traction, 
would never answer, he saw, if locomotives 
were to be used upon them. Accordingly, 
he turned his attention to the means of im- 
p- ving the railways, so as to fit them for 
the new purpose. The various improve- 
ments which he devised, both in the form of 
the rails and the mode of their junction, so 
as to keep the road continuous and level, are 
described by Dr. Smiles, as well as his suc- 
cessive modifications of the engine. Suffice 
it to say that by the end of 1816 a patent 
embodying Stephenson’s improvements both 
in the locomotive and in railways had been 
taken out in the names of Stephenson and 





Mr. Losh, a Newcastle engineer, and that 
steam locomotives were travelling on the 
Killingworth Railway drawing heavy weights 
at five or six miles an hour, at an expense 
which entirely settled the question of their 
comparative economy. Five or six miles 
an hour was a sufficient rate for colliery 
purposes; but Stephenson had already 
ten or twelve or fifteen miles in his head 
as a rate easily attainable, if necessary. 
It was a point of caution at the time, 
however, not to alarm people by holding 
out the prospect of such high speed. 

Here, therefore, about the year 1820, when 
the talk about tram-roads or railways was 
universal over England, some bold men ad- 
vocating them while others laughed, but 
even the advocates of them being yet all at 
sea as to the means of traction to be em- 
ployed, there was actually one spot in Eng- 
land where the solution of the problem had 
been accomplished, and where the man who 
had solved the problem might be seen and 
consulted. It took some time, however, to 
bring the man and the work that waited for 
him into connexion. The Killingworth 
locomotive was seen by few who were likely 
to spread its praises, and even the local 
newspapers passed it by unnoticed. Its 
merits, however, and those of the tram-road 
on ‘which it ran, came gradually to be 
known among the neighboring coal-owners ; 
and in 1819, the Hetton Coal Company, 
having resolved to lay down a new railway 
about eight miles long between their mine 
and the banks of the Wear, applied to the 
engine-wright of the Killingworth Colliery 
to give them his services. His employers 
having granted him the necessary permission, 
Stephenson superintended the new railway. 
The nature of the ground and the unwilling- 
ness of the Company to undertake expensive 
levellings, obliged the adoption of heavier 
gradients than suited the locomotive; and 
hence Stephenson advised the working of 
much of the railway by stationary engines 
and inclines—leaving but a part of the work 
of the line to be done by locomotives. Still, 
when on the 18th of November, 1822, the 
line was opened with five of Stephenson’s 
locomotives running on it dragging sixty- 
four tons each at four miles an hour, it was 
evident that locomotives had gained a stage. 
Prior to that date, however, Stephenson was 
in communication with others who were be- 
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ginning to appreciate his invention. Mr. 
William James, a man whose whole life has 
been spent in projects, and who was at this 
time one of the most active promoters of the 
intended railway between Liverpool and 
Manchester, had heard of Stephenson’s loco- 
motives, and went over to Killingworth, 
about the middle of 1821, to see them at 
work. Stephenson was not there at the 
time; but Mr. James saw the engine, and 
was from that moment convinced ‘that it 
would effect a revolution in society.”” To 
secure the recommendations and the services 
of #0 active a man, who had various railways 
in project besides the Liverpool and Man- 
chester one, Stephenson and Losh assigned 
to him a fourth of the profits that might 
arise to them from the adoption of their 
patent engine on railways south of Hull and 
Liverpool. Nothing came of the exertions 
of Mr. James, however ; and as the difficulties 
connected with the mere preliminary survey 
of the projected line between Liverpool and 
Manchester were enough to occupy the pro- 
jectors, without any discussion of a point so 
far in advance as the nature of the tractive 
power, to be employed on the railway, should 
it ever exist, it is probable that the capa- 
bilities of the locomotive would have re- 
mained much longer unknown, but for the 
introduction of Stephenson, in the end of 
1821, to Mr. Edward Pease, the projector of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
Act of Parliament for this railway, for the 
conveyance of coal from the pits near Dar- 
lington, had been obtained in April, 1821, 
without the slightest idea on the part of 
Mr. Pease or others that it would be any 
other than a horse-railway, which would be 
‘‘nearly as good as a canal.”” But Stephen- 
son changed his ideas on this subject. Mr. 
Pease, being empowered to consult him in 
the name of the Company, was somewhat 
staggered at first by his bold assertions as to 
what could be done by locomotives. But he 
saw Stephenson’s worth ; and, at length, a 
visit to Killingworth and a ride on the 
engine there made him a convert. In 1823, 
the company obtained a second Act of Par- 
liament for their line, with a special clause 
empowering them to use locomotives; and 
George Stephenson was appointed their en- 
gineer, at a salary of £300 per annum. 
His son Robert, then recently returned from 
the University of Edinburgh, was now of 
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age to begin life on his own account. For 
some time he remained with his father; but 
in 1824 he went out to South America in 
the quality of an engineer, and he did not 
return till 1827. 

During the time of Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son’s absence in South America, far more 
was done than he could have anticipated. 
The Stockton and Darlington line was 
surveyed and made ; it was opened for traffic 
on the 27th of September, 1825, and on that 
day the first goods and passengers’ train in 
the world was driven by George Stephenson. 
The line was successful beyond anticipation ; 
passengers’ traffic, which had hardly been 
at first dreamt of, swelling the profits 
greatly. There being now some demand for 
locomotives, Stephensorf, in partnership 
with Mr. Pease and another member of the 
Society of Friends, set up a locomotive man- 
ufactory at Newcastle, where he trusted to 
produce better engines than, with his 
rougher means, he had been able yet to con- 
struct. Still, the final success of locomotives 
seemed problematical ; and it was not on the 
Stockton and Darlington line, but on the 
Liverpool and Manchester, that the question 
was to be finally determined. 

The history of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway divides itself into two parts: 
first, the battle of the projectors of the rail- 
way against the opposition of the landed 
proprietors and farmers between the two 
towns, and against the public and parlia- 
ment; and, secondly, the battle among the 
promoters of the railway as to the tractive 
power to be employed. ‘The narrative of 
the first battle is one of the most extra- 
ordinary passages of our social history. 
How dukes, and lords, and gentlemen set 
themselves in array against this horrid iron 
road, with its trains of waggons—and_per- 
haps its snorting and oily engines—that was 
to pass through their properties; how the 
survey had to be executed almost by stealth, 
and against peril from pitchforks, farmers’ 
dogs, and actions for trespass; how the 
scheme had to run the gauntlet of parlia- 
mentary committees, who cross-examined 
witnesses or heard them cross-examined by 
the first lawyers of the day; how poor 
Stephenson, in particular, who had been 
appointed to make a fresh survey of the 
line in 1825, and who was by this time 
identified with locomotives, was badgered by 
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the lawyers and called everything short of a 
knave because he thought he could lay a 
railway across Chat Moss, and could not but 
admit, on being questioned, that he believed 
ten or twelve miles an hour a practicable 
speed, if locomotives were used ; how, in the 
end, when at an expense of £27,000, the 
Act of Parliament was obtained early in 
1826, and Mr. Stephenson appointed princi- 
pal engineer to the Company at a salary of 
£1000 a year, the opposing landlords re- 
sorted to a new mode of opposition, by 
demanding exorbitant compensation for the 
right of way ;—all this is as interesting a 
bit of British social history as one could 
wish to read, and is well told by Stephen- 
son’s biographer. He narrates also equally 
well the battle which Stephenson had to 
fight for his locomotive before he could con- 
vince the Company that it would pay better 
than fixed engines, horses, or any other 
tractive power whatever. The battle had 
begun from the time of Stephenson’s con- 
nection with the railway; it went on while 
the line was being made, and the difficulties 
encountered in making it were discouraging 
the promoters; and it was not ended when 
Mr. Robert Stephenson returned from 
America. At the time of his return, many 
eminent engineers had reported so unfavor- 
ably of the locomotive system, as compared 
with the system of stationary engines, that 
his pen had to be called into use to defend 
his father’s ideas. At length, influenced by 
the arguments on that side, and by the ex- 
perience of Mr. Stephenson’s trustworthi- 
ness, the directors took their memorable 
resolution to offer a prize of £500 for such a 
locomotive as they thought would answer, if 
it could be constructed. © : 

‘‘ The conditions were these : 

‘1. The engine must effectually consume 
its own smoke. 

‘62. The engine, if of six tons’ weight, 
must be able to draw after it, day by day, 
twenty tons’ weight (including the tender 
and water-tank) at ¢en miles an hour, with 
a pressure of steam on the boiler not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds to the square inch. 

*¢3. The boiler must have two safety 
valves, neither of which must be fastened 
down, and one of them completely out of the 
control of the engine man. 

‘‘4, The engine and boiler must be sup- 
ported on springs, and rest on six wheels, 
the height of the whole not exceeding fifteen 
feet to the top of the chimney. 





“*5, The engine, with water, must not 
weigh more than six tons, but an engine of 
less weight would be preferred on its draw- 
ing @ proportionate load behind it: if of 
only four and a half tons, then it might be 
_ on only four wheels. The Company to 

at liberty to test the boiler, &., by a 
pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds to 
the square inch. 

‘¢6, A mercurial gauge must be affixed 
to the machine, showing the steam pressure 
above forty-five pounds per square inch. 

‘‘7, The engine must be delivered com- 
plete and ready for trial at the Liverpool end 
of the railway, not later than the lst of 
October, 1829. 

‘¢8. The price of the engine must not 
exceed £550.”"—pp. 277, 278. 


On the 6th of October, 1829, the great 
match cameoff. Out of four engines entered 
for the prize, two were withdrawn as not 
fulfilling the conditions ; a third broke down 
on trial; and Stephenson’s Rocket alone 
stood every test. Its performance is thus 
described by Dr. Smiles: 


‘“*Tt was quite characteristic of Mr. 
Stephenson, and of his business-like qualities, 
that, although his engine did not stand first 
on the list for trial, it was the first that was 
ready, and it immediately entered upon the 
contest. The engine was taken to the 
extremity of the stage, the fire-box was 
filled with coke, the fire lighted, and the 
steam raised until it lifted the safety-valve, 
loaded to a pressure of fifty pounds to the 
square inch. This proceeding occupied fifty- 
seven minutes. The engine then started on 
its journey, dragging after it about thirteen 
tons’ — in waggons, and made the first 
ten trips backwards and forwards along the 
two miles of road, running the thirty-five 
miles, including stoppages, in an hour and 
forty-eight minutes. The second ten trips 
were in like manner performed in two hours 
and three minutes. The maximum velocity 
attained by the Rocket during the trial trip, 
was twenty-nine niles an hour, or about 
three times the speed that one of the judges 
of the competition had declared to be the 
limit of possibility. The average speed ut 
which the whole of the journeys were per- 
formed was fifteen miles an hour, or five 
miles beyond the rate specified'in the con- 
ditions published by the Company. The 
entire performance excited the greatest 
astonishment amongst the assembled specta- 
tors; the directors felt confident that their 
enterprise was now on the eve of success, 
and Ceenge Stephenson rejoiced to think, 
that, in spite of all false prophets and fickle 
counsellors, his locomotive system was now 
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eafe. When the Rocket having performed 
all the conditions of the contest, arrived at 
the platform at the close of its day’s success- 
ful run, Mr. Isaac ee e of the 
directors favorable to the fixed engme system 
—lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, ‘ Now 
ie George Stephenson at last delivered.’ ”’— 


pp. 285, 286 


The Rocket was, of course, the best engine 
that Stephenson had then constructed. It 
embodied all the improvements which he had 
been led to make, one by one, in the course 
of his fifteen years of previous experience 
The only essential or structural innovation 
which it exhibited, however, a8 compared 
with the engines which had been running at 
Killingworth as early as 1816, consisted in 
the adoption of ‘ the multitubular boiler.”’ 
The ‘ steam-blast *’ and the ‘‘ multitubular 
boiler”? may be described, indeed, as the 
two grand inventions of Stephenson’s life, 
and as furming the very soul of the locomo- 
tive. ‘‘ From the date of running the Rocket 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway,” 
says Mr. Robert Stephenson, ‘ the loeomo- 
tive engine has received many minor im- 
provements in detail, and especially in 
accuracy of workmanship; but in no 
essential particular does the existing loco- 
motive differ from that which obtained the 
prize at the celebrated competition at Rain- 
hill.”’ In other words, from the 6th of 
October, 1829, safe travelling at the rate of 
twenty or thirty, or, if necessary, fifty or 
sixty miles an hour, was possible to the 
human race. 

George Stephenson was forty-eight years 
of age when he accomplished this feat. He 
lived to the age of sixty-seven, dying on the 


12th of August, 1848. During these nine- 


teen years he saw the development of the 
railway system in England and throughout 
the world, with all its strange resulte. He 
himself, in conjunction with his son, laid 
down most of the great new lines in Britain, 
or was consulted respecting them. His 
biographer describes well his conduct during 
these last nineteen years of his life, when 
both his fame and his fortune were made: 
his simple manners ; his interest in popular 
education; his skill in managing the 
*‘ navvies;’’ his relations to the ‘* fast 
school ’’ of engineers, in the midst of whom 
he adhered pertinaviously, and, as it has 
proved, correctly, to his ideas of the in- 
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separability of the locomotive from the rail, 
the superiority of flat gradients, and the 
sufficiency of the narrow gauge; and his 
relations also to the railway speculators in 
that time of mania when the dukes and 
landlords who had opposed railways were 
scrambling for shares in them, and the 
Father of Railways had to check their im- 
petuosity, and rather discourage lines than 
advise them. The interest of this portion of 
the biography is scarcely inferior to the in- 
terest of that portion of which we have 
given an account. Here is a passage well 
worth attention : 


“©The mode of executing railway works 
first adopted by Mr. Stephenson on the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, and after- 
wards continued by himself and his son on 
the other lines with which they were eon- 
nected, was this: The railway was divided 
into lengths of from ten to twenty miles, 
and an assistant engineer, usually an experi- 
enced man, on whom reliance could be 

laced, was appointed to the charge of each 
Pacigth, Under these were sub-engineers, 
generally young gentlemen who were Mr. 
Stephenson’s apprentices or pupils, gather 
ing valuable experience in his engineering 
school. Under them again were inspectors, 
generally of tunnelling and masonry ; these 
were, in most cases, experienced workmen. 
The contracts were let, in the lengths above 
mentioned, to the best contractors that could 
be found, according to a schedule of prices, 
—the materials requisite to form the road, 
including girder bridges, &c., being provided 
by the Company. The detailed plans of the 
works were prepared after consultation with 
the assistant engineer, under whose im- 
mediate superintendence they were to be 
executed. The levels were taken and the 
works set out by the sub-engineers; the 
greatest pains being taken to secure acca- 
racy. The centres of bridges, and the 
moulds of difficult masonry, were struck out 
or tested by them and the inspectors. It was 
not considered correct, under this system, 
for the engineers to be on intimate terms 
with the contractors. They held an entirely 
independent position, and were free -to 
reject and condemn inferior materials or bad 
workmanship; which they did not hesitate 
to do for their own credit’s sake. In short, 
the most vigilant superintendence was main- 
tained, and a high standard of perfection, 
both in design and execution, was aimed at. 
And the results were perceptible in the ex- 
cellent character of the work executed under 
this system. 

‘‘The other mode of forming railwaye 
became, more general after the mania; and 
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tinder that pm the ingenuity of the 
navvy had full play. The line was let in 
much larger contracts; sometimes one of 
the leviathans undertook to construct an 
entire line of a hundred miles in length or 
more. The projecting engineer, in such 
cases, retained in his own hands a greater 
share of nominal responsibility ; he himself, 
however, as well as the resident engineer, 
being free to engage in other undertakings. 
The assistant engineers were ange young 
and inexperienced men of inferior standing. 
The contractor was left more to himself, 
both as respected the galt of the materials 
and the workmanship. The navvy’s great 
object was to execute the work so that it 
should pass muster, and be well paid for. 
The contractor, in such cases, was generally 
& large capitalist—a man looked up to even 
by the chief engineer himself. What prob- 
ability was there, then, of one of his small 
sub-engineers venturing to reject the work 
of so great a man? The consequence was, 
that a great deal of slop-work was executed, 
the results of which, to some extent, have 
already appeared in the falling in of tunnels, 
and the premature decay and failure of 
viaducts and bridges.’ 

Instead of following Dr. Smiles farther, 
however, into his history of railways, from 
1829 to 1848, as interwoven with the latter 
part of the career of George Stephenson, 
and the beginning of the career of his son, 
let us extract a passage from the Preface of 
the book, in which Dr. Smiles gives a suc- 
cinct account of the present state .of rail- 
ways throughout the world : 

‘‘ Within a period of about thirty years, 
tailways have been adopted as the chief 
means of internal communication in all 
civilized countries. The expenditure in- 
volred in their construction has been of an 
extraordinary character. In Great Britain 
alone, at the end of the year 1855, not less 
than £297 583,284 had been raised and ex- 
pended in the construction of 8297 miles of 
railway, which were then open for public 
traffic. 

‘‘ This great work has been accomplished 
under the eyes of the generation still living ; 
and the vast funds required for the purpose 
have been voluntarily raised by private 
individuals, without the aid of a penny from 
the public puree. 

“ arm of British railways, whether 
considered in point of utility, or in respect 
of the gigantic character and extent of the 
works involved in their construction, must 
be regarded as the most magnificent public 
enterprise yet accomplished in this — 
far surpassing all that has been achieved by 


any government, or by the combined efforts 
of society in any former age. 

“ But railways have proved of equal im- 
—_ to other countries, and been adopted 

'y them toa large extent. In the United 
States there are at present not less than 26,- 
000 miles in active operation ; and when the 
Grand Trunk system of Canada has been 
completed, that fine colony will possess rail- 
way communications 1500 miles in extent. 

“ Railways have also been extensively 
adopted throughout Europe,—above 10,000 
miles being already at work in the western 
continental countries, whilst large projects 
are in contemplation for Russia, Austria, 
and Turkey. Railways for India and Aus- 
tralia are the themes of daily comment; 
and, before many years have elapsed, London 
will probably be connected by an iron band 
of railroads with Calcutta, the capital of our 
Eastern Empire. « 

‘¢ The important uses of railways need not 
here be discussed. As constituting a great 
means of social inter-communication, they 
are felt to enter into almost all the relations 
between man and man. Trade, manufae- 
tures, agriculture, postal communication, 
have alike been beneficially influenced by 
this extraordinary invention. 

*‘ The following facts, as respects railway 
communication in Great Britain, must be 
regarded as eminently significant : The num- 
ber of passengers conveyed by railway, in 
1855, amounted to not less than 118,595,135 ; 
and of these, more than one-half travelled 
by third-class trains, at an average cost of 
eight-tenths of a penny per mile, the ave 
fare for all classes of passengers not exceed- 
ing one penny farthing per mile. The safety 
with which this immense traffic was con- 
ducted is not the least remarkable feature of 
the system ; for it apeeere, from Captain 
Galton’s Report to the Board of Trade, that 
the proportion of accidents to passengers, 
from causes beyond their own control, was 
only 1 person killed to 11,859,513 conveyed.* 
Those who desire statistical evidence as to 
the extent to which railways are employed 
for the conveyance of manufactures, minerals, 
and agricultural produce, will find abundant 
proofs in the same report. 

*6In Canada and the United States, the 
railway is of greater value even than in 
England ; it is there regarded as the pioneer 
of colonization, and as instrumental in 
opening up new and fertile territories of 
vast extent—the food-grounds of future 
nations. 

‘¢ What may be the eventual results of 
the general adoption of railways in the 
civilized countries of Europe, remains to be 


* Captain Galton’s Report to the Committee of 





Council for Trade, &c., May 27th, 1856. 
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seen ; but it is probable that, by abridging 
distance, bringing nations into closer com- 
munication, and enabling them more freely 
to exchange the products of their industry, 
they may tend to abate national antipathies 
onl bind together more closely the great 
families of mankind. 

‘‘ Disastrous though railway enterprises 
and speculations have proved to many con- 
cerned in them, and mixed up though they 
have been with much fraud and folly, the 
debt which the public at large owe to rail- 
ways cannot be disputed; and, after all 
temporary faults and blots have been ad- 
mitted and disposed of, theyemust neverthe- 
less, be recognized as the most magnificent 
system of public inter-communication that 
has yet been given to the world.”’—Preface, 
pp. 1I.-VI. 


It is the sign, we repeat, of a right direc- 
tion in our literature’ when the man to 
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whom, more than to any other, this splendid 
railway system is owing, is made the subject 
of a good biography. The work cannot fail 
to be both popular and useful. Read exten- 
sively, as we doubt not it will be, by young 
working men, the great lesson which it will 
inculcate among them will be that which 
Stephenson himself used to inculcate when- 
ever in later life he addressed a mechanics’ 
institution or a public meeting for educa- 
tional purposes—the power of Perseverance. 
‘¢ Perseverance ’’? was Stephenson’s charao- 
teristic word ; he was never tired of, using it, 
We now can see that a good original North 
umbrian brain to persevere with was neces- 
sary to the results which he achieved ; but 
that does not lessen the validity of. his 
advice. 





Potrrr Cusnions.—It is stated by a contribu- 
tor to the Gent. Mag., Nov. 1780, p. 527., that 
he was at the small church in Foster Lane, 
when the voice of the preacher (he officiating 
for the first time), being very weak, and the 
listener dull of hearing, he could not distinguish 
& single sentence, though he ‘* bended forward 
over the side of the pew, and removed his wig 
from his ear.’ Rut the preacher finding the 
éushion inconvenient he put it aside, after which 
the writer says he “heard every subsequent 
sentence and word of the discourse distinct and 
plain.”” The very same thing occured the next 
time the person preached, and with the like 
effect. The third time he went to the church, 
the cushion being used, the preacher’s words 
were all lost to him ! 

Cushions are now getting out of fashion, and 
if they are such an hindrance to the hearing of 
the word, the sooner they are got rid of the 
better. 

One would like to know whether any thing 
similar to the above has been noticed by others. 
—WNotes and Queries. H. T. ELLACOMBE. 





MonocraM or Curist, aND Corns oF Con- 
STANTINE.—Coins of Constantine the Great are 
continually figured, having on the reverse the 
well-known monogram of Christ. The editor of 
Bohn’s edition of Gibbon says (vol. 11. p. 353.), 
**no genuine coins of Constantine have been 
found with Christian emblems.’’ Is this true? 
and if so how is it proved? I have a coin of 
Constantine in brass, with the monogram upon 
the standard supported by two soldiers. I can 
vouch for it that this coin was found on the site 
of a Roman station, because I found it myself 





many years ago. I have others with Pagan 
emblems, but only one with the mono 

Will some numismatic correspondent kindly say 
how the matter may be cleared up? 

—WNotes and Queries. B. H.C. 





Earty MENTION oF Topacco.—Decker, in his 
English Villanies (as quoted by the elder 
D’Israeli, Usurers of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury), has the following passage : 


‘* What apothecarie’s shop he resorts to every 
morning, or in what tobacco-shop in Fleet-Street 
he takes a pipe of smoke in the afternoon.” 


In what book is the earliest mention made of 
tobacco smoking as a prevalent habit ? exclusive 
of the story of Sir Walter Raleigh and the tan- 
kard of ale. The habit of smoking tobacco 
must have become somewhat general when 
Shakspeare wrote his later plays; but not the 
slightest allusion to it, so far as I remember, 
can be traced in any of his works. 

—Notes and Queries. Henry T. Rey. 





Spare Moments: A Hint to Huspanps— 
As all bonnets take, it is admitted, five minutes 
to put on, and as in practice it is found that 
most of them require considerably more than 
that time, “‘ husbands in waiting’? will do well to 
follow the example of the Chancellor D’Agues- 
seau, who, finding that his wife always kept 
him waiting a quarter of an hour after the din 
ner bell had rung, resolved to devote the time 
to writing a book on jurisprudence, and put- 
ting the project in execution, in couyse of time 
produced a work in four quarto volumes.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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CHAPTER xxv-——‘‘ DARK AND DREARY.’? 


Tue pea-soup thickness of a London fog 
is melting into drizzling rain. The lamp- 
posts and area railings in Mayfair are drip- 
ping with wet, like the bare copses and leaf- 
less hedges miles off in the country. It isa 
raw, miserable day, and particularly detesta- 
ble in this odious town, as a tall old gentle- 
man seems to think who has just emerged 
from his hotel into the chill, moist atmos- 
phere ; and whose well wrapped-up exterior, 
faultless goloshes, and neat umbrella denote 
one of that class who are seldom to be met 
with in the streets during the winter season. 
As he picks his way along the sloppy pave- 
ment, he turns to scan the action of every 
horse that splashes by, and ventures, more- 
over, on sundry peeps. under passing bonnets 
with a pertinacity, and, at the same time, an 
air of unconsciousness that prove how habit can 
become second nature. The process generally 
terminates in disappointment, not to say dis- 
gust, and Sir Harry Beverley—for it is no 
less a person than the Somersetshire Baronet 
—walks on apparently more and more dis- 
satisfied with the world in general at every 
step he takes. As he paces through Gros- 
venor-square he looks wistfully about him, as 
though for some means of escape. He seems 
bound on an errand for which he has no 
great fancy, and once or twice he is evidently 
on the point of turning back. Judging by 
his increase of pace in South Audley-street, 
his courage would appear to be failing him 
rapidly; but the aspect of Chesterfield 
House, the glories of which he remembers 
well in its golden time, reassures him ; and 
with an inward ejaculation of ‘* poor D’Or- 
say!’’ and a mental vision of that extraor- 
dinary man, who conquered the world with 
the aid only of his whiskers and his cab- 
horse, Sir Harry walks on. They are pleas- 
ant to look back upon, thinks the worn old 
“man of the world”—‘‘ those days of 
Crocky’s and Newmarket, and cheerful Mel- 
ton with its brilliant gallops, and cozy little 
dinners, and snug parties of whist. Lon- 
don, too, was very different in my time. So- 
ciety was not so large, and we,’’ (meaning 
the soliloquist and his intimate friends) 
‘could do what we liked. Ah! if I had 
my time to come over again! ’’ and some- 
thing seems to knock at Sir Harry’s heart, as 
he thinks if indeed he could live life over 
once more, how differently he would spend 
it. So thinks every man who lives for 


aught but doing good. It is dreadful at 
last to look along the valley that was once 
spread before us so glad and sunny, teeming 
with corn and wine and oil, and to see how 
barren we have left it. Count your good 
actions on your fingers, as the wayfarer 
counts the miles he has passed, or the trader 
his gains, or the sportsman his successes— 
can you reckon one a day! a week? a 
month? a year? And yet you will wanta 
large stock to balance those in the other 
scale. Man is a reasoning being and a free 
agent; be makes a strange use of both priv- 
ileges. 

At last Sir Harry stops in front of a neat 
little house with .the brightest of knockers 
and the rosiest of muslin curtains, and flow- 
ers in its windows, and an air of cheerful 
prettiness even in this dull, dark day. 

A French servant, clean and sunsbiny as 
French servants always are, answers the vis- 
itor’s knock, and announces that ‘* Mon 
sieur’ has been ‘‘de Service ;’’ or in other 
words, that Captain Ropsley has that morn- 
ing come ‘‘ off guard.”” Whilst the Baronet 
divests himself of his superfluous clothing in 
an outer room, let us take a peep at the 
Guardsman in his luxurious little den. 

Ropsley understands comfort thoroughly, 
and his-rooms are as tastefully furnished and 
as nicely arranged as though there were 
present the genius of feminine order to pre- 
side over his retreat. Not that such is by 
any means the case. Ropsley is well aware 
that he owes much of his success in life to 
the hardness of his heart, and he is nota 
man to throw away a single point in the 
game for the sake of the sunniest smile that 
ever wreathed a fair, false face. He is no 
more @ man of pleasure than he is a man of 
business, though with him, pleasure is busi- 
ness, and business is pleasure. He has a 
sound, calculating head, a cool resolute spirit, 
an abundance of nerve, no sentiment, and 
hardly any feeling whatever. Just the man 
to succeed, and he does succeed in his own 
career, such as it is. He has established a 
reputation for fashion, a position in the 
world; with a slender income he lives in the 
highest society, and on the best of every- 
thing; and he has no one to thank for all 
these advantages but himself. As he lies 
back in the depths of his luxurious arm- 
chair, smoking a cigar, and revelling in the 





coarse witticisms of Rabelais, whose strong, 
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pungent satire and utter want of refinement 
are admirably in accordance with his own 
turn of mind, a phrenologist would at once 
read his character in his broad but not prom- 
inont forehead, his cold, cat-like, grey eye, 
and the habitual sneer playing round the 
eorners of an otherwise fuultless mouth. 
Handsome though it be, it is not a face the 
eye loves to look upon. During the short 
interval that elapses between his servant's 
announcement, and his visitor’s entrance, 
Ropsley has time to dismiss Rabelais com- 
pletely from his mind, to run over the salient 
points of the conversation which he is deter- 
mined to have with Sir Harry, and to work 
out ‘in the rough” two or three intricate 
calculations, which are likely somewhat to 
astonish that hitherto unconscious individual. 
He throws away his cigar, for he defers to 
the prejudices of the ‘old school,” and 
shaking his friend cordially by the hand, 
welcomes him to town, stirs the fire, and 
looks, as indeed he feels, delighted to see 
him. 

Sir Harry admires his young friend much, 
there is something akin in their two na- 
tures; but the acquired shrewdness of the 
elder man is no match for the strong intel- 
lect and determined will of his junior. 

‘*T have come up as you desired, my dear 
fellow,” said the Baronet, “‘and brought 
Constance with me. We are at ——’s Ho- 
tel, where, by the way, they’ve got a deuced 
bad cook; and having arrived last night, 
here I am this morning.” 

Ropsley bowed, as he always did at the 
mention of Miss Beverley’s name; it was a 
queer sort of half-malicious little bow. Then 
looking her father straight in the faee with 
his cold, bright eye, he said, abruptly— 
“We've got into a devil of a mess, and I 
required to see you immediately.” 

Sir Harry started, and turned pale. It 
was not the first ‘‘ devil of a mess” by a 
good many that he had been in, but he felt 
he was getting too old for the process, and 
was beginning to be tired of it. 

“Those bills, I suppose,” he observed, 
nervously ; ‘‘ I expected as much.” 

Ropsley nodded. ‘We could have met 
the two,’’ said he, ‘and renewed the third, 
had it not been for Green’s raseality and 
Bolter’s failure. However, it is too late to 
talk of all that now; read that letter, Sir 
Harry, and then tell me whether you do not 
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think we are what Jonathan calls ‘slightly 
up a tree.’” 

He handed the Baronet a lawyer's letter 
as he spoke. The latter grew paler and 
paler as he proceeded in its perusal, at its 
conclusion he crushed it in his hand, and 
swore a great oath. 

**T can do nothing more,” he said, in’ a 
hoarse voice ; ‘* I am dipped now till I can- 
not get another farthing. The estate is so 
tied up by those accursed marriage-scttle- 
ments, that I must not cut a stick of timber 
at my own door. If Bolter had paid we 
could have gone on. The villain! what 
right had he to incur liabilities he could not 
meet, and put honest men in the hole!” 

‘“ What right, indeed?’ answered the 
Guardsman, with a quiet smile, that seemed 
to say he thought the argument might apply 
to other cases than that of poor Bolter. ‘I 
am a man of no position, Sir Harry, and no 
property ; if I go I shall scarcely be missed. 
Now with you it is different : your full would 
make a noise in the world, and a positive 
crash down in Somersetshire ’’ (the Baronet 
winced). ‘* However, we should neither of 
us like to lose caste and character without 
an effort. Is there nothing can be done?” 

Sir Harry looked more and more per- 
plexed. ‘‘ Time,’’ he muttered, ‘time; if 
we could only get a little time. Can’t you 
see these fellows, my dear Ropsley, and talk 
to them a little, and show them their own 
interests? I give you carte blanche to act 
forme. I must trust all to you. I don’t 
see my way.” 

Ropsley pushed a wide, red volume, some- 
thing like an enlarged betting-book, across 
the table. It was his regimental order-book, 
and on its veracious columns was inscribed 
the appalling fact that ‘‘ leave of absence 
had been granted to Lieutenant and Captain 
Ropsley for an indefinite period, on urgent 
private affairs.’ Sir Harry’s hand trem- 
bled as he returned it. He had been 80 
accustomed to consult his friend and confed- 
erate on all occasions, he had so completely 
acquired the habit of deferring to his. judg- 
ment and depending on his energy, that he 
felt now completely at a loss as he thought 
of the difficulties he should have to face un- 
assisted and alone. It was with unconcealed 
anxiety that he gasped out, ‘“‘D—— it, 
Ropsley, you don’t mean to leave the ship 
just at the instant she gets aground? ”’ 
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“TI have only secured my retreat, like a 
general,’”’ answered Ropsley, with a 
smile; ‘* but never fear, Sir Harry, I have 
no intention of leaving you in the larch. 
Nevertheless, you are a man of more experi- 
ence than myself, you have been at this sort 
of thing for a good many years: before we go 
any further, I should like to ask you once 
more, is there no plan you can hit upon, 
have you nothing to propose? ”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing, on my honor,’’ answered Sir 
Harry. ‘‘1 am at my wits’ end. The 
money must be got, and paid too, for these 
fellows won’t hear of a compromise. I 
can’t raise another farthing. You must 
have been cleared out long ago. Ropsley, 
it strikes me we are both beaten out of the 
field.’ 

‘* Not yet, Sir Harry,” observed Ropsley, 
quietly ; ‘I havea plan, if you approve of 
it, and think it can be done.’’ 

‘By Jove! Ialways said you were the 
cleverest fellow in England,’’ burst out poor 
Sir Harry, eagerly grasping at the shadow 
of a chance. ‘* Let us have it, by all 
means. Approve of it! I’ll approve of any 
thing that will only get us clear of this 
scrape. Come, out with it Ropsley. What 
isit?”’ 

‘‘ Sit down, Sir Harry,’’ said Ropsley, for 
the Baronet was pacing nervously up and 
down the room; ‘let us talk things over 
quietly, and in a business-like manner. 
Ever since the day that I, came over to 
Beverley from Everdon—(by the way, that 
was the first good bottle of claret I drank in 
Somersetshire)—ever since that day you and 
have been intimate friends. I have profited 
by your experience and great knowledge of 
the world; and you, I think, have derived 
some advantage from my energy and and 
pains-taking in the many matters with 
which we have been concerned. I take all 
the credit of that affair about the mines in 
Argyllshire, and it would be affectation 
on my part to pretend I did not know I 
had been of great use to you in the busi- 
ness,’’ 

* True enough, my dear fellow,”’ answered 
the Baronet, looking somewhat alarmed ; 
“if I had not sold, as you advised, I should 
have been ‘done’ that time, and I confess 
in all probability ’*—‘‘ ruined,” the Baronet 
was going to say, but he checked himself, 
and substituted the expression, ‘* much ham- 


pered now.”” 


‘‘ Well, Sir Harry,’’ resumed his friend, 
“you and I are men of the world; we all 
know the humbug fellows talk about friend- 


us te converse in such a strain, but yet a 
man has his likes and dislikes. You are 
one of the few people I care for, and I will 
do for you what I would not do for any other 
man on earth.” 

Sir Harry stared. Though by no means 9 
person of much natural penetration, he had 
yet an acquired shrewdness, the effect of 
long intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
which bade him asa general rule to mis 
trust a kindness; and he looked now as if 
he scented a guid pro quo in the generous 
expressions of his associate. 

Ropsley kept his cold gray eye fixed on 
him, and proceeded—‘' I have already said, 
Iam a ‘man of straw,’ and if I go it mat- 
ters little to any one but myself. They will 
ask after me for two days in the bow-win- 
dow at White’s, and there will be an end of 
it. I sell out, which will not break my 
heart, as I hate soldiering; and I start 
quietly for the Continent, where I go to the 
devil my own way, and at my own pace. 
Festina lente; Iam a reasonable man, and 
easily satisfied. You will allow that this is 
not your case.’’ 

Poor Sir Harry could only shuffle uneasily 
in his chair, and bow his acquiescence. 

‘‘Such being the state of affairs,”’ pro- 
ceeded Ropsley, and the hard gray eye grew 
harder than ever, and seemed to screw itself 
like a gimlet into the Baronet’s working 
physiogomy; ‘‘such being the state of 
affairs, of course any sacrifice I make is 
offered out of pure friendship, regard, and 
esteem for yourself. Psha! it’s nonsense 
talking like that! My dear fellow, I like 
you ; T always have liked you; the pleas 
antest hours of my life have been spent in 
your house, and I’ll see you out of thig 
scrape, if I ruin myself, stock, lock, and 
barrel for it! ’’ 

Sir Harry flushed crimson with delight and 
surprise ; yet the latter feeling predominated 
more than was pleasant, as he recollected the 
old-established principle of himself and his 
clique, ‘* Nothing for nothing and very little 
for a halfpenny.”’ 

‘‘ Now, Sir Harry, I'll tell you what I 
will do. Five thousand would clear us for 





the present. With five thousand we could 


ship and all that. It would be absurd for - 




















































pay of the necessary debts, take up that bill 
of Sharon's, and get a fresh start. When 
they saw we were not completely floored, we 
could always renew, and the turn of the 
tide would in all probability set us afloat 
again. Now the question is, how to get at 
the five thousand? It will not come out of 
Somereetshire, I think? ’’ 

Sir Harry shook his head, and laughed a 
hard, bitter laugh. ‘‘ Not five thousand 
pence,”’ he said, ‘* if it was to save me from 
hanging to-morrow ! ”’ 

*¢ And you really do not know which way 
to turn? ”’ 

‘*No more than a child,’? answered Sir 
Harry. ‘If you fail me, I must give in. 
If you can help me, and yourself too, out of 
this scrape, why, I shall say what I always 
did—that you are the cleverest of fellows 
and the best of friends.’’ 

‘“‘T think it can be done,’ said the 
younger man, but he no longer looked his 
friend in the face; and a faint blush, that 
faded almost on the instant, passed over his 
features. He had one card left in his hand ; 
he had kept it to the last; he thought he 
ought to play it now. ‘TI have never told 
you, Sir Harry, that I have a few acres in 
Treland, strictly tied up in the hands of 
trustees, but with their consent I have power 
tosell. It is all the property I have left in 
the world ; it will raise the sum we require, 
and—it shall follow the rest.” 

This was true enough. Gambler, liber- 
tine, man of pleasure as he was, Ropsley 
had always kept an eye to the main chance. 
It was part of his system to know all sorts 
of people, and to be concerned in a small 
way with several speculative and money- 
making schemes. After the passing of the 
Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, it so hap- 
pened that a fortunate investment at New- 
market had placed a few loose thousands to 
the credit side of our Guardsman’s acgount 
at Cox and Co.’s. He heard casually of a 
capital investment for the same, within a 
day’s journey of Dublin, as he was dining 
with a party of stockjobbing friends in the 
City. Six hours afterwards, Ropsley was in 
the train, and in less than six weeks had be- 
eome the proprietor of sundry remunerative 
Irish acres, the same which he was now pre- 
pared unhesitatingly to sacrifice in the cause 
of gratitude, which with this philosopher, 
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more than most men, might be fairly termed 
‘¢ a lively sense of benefits to come.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, it shall follow the rest,’’ he re- 
peated, stirring the fire vigorously, and now 
looking studiously away from the man he 
was addressing,—** Sir Harry, you are a 
man of the world—you know me thoroughly 
—we cannot humbug each other. Although 
I would do much for your sake, you cannot 
think that a fellow sacrifices his last farthing 
simply because he and his confederate have 
made a mistake in their calculations. No, 
Sir Harry, your honor is dear to me as my 
own—nay dearer, for I now wish to express 
a hope that we may become more nearly 
connected than we have ever been before; 
and that the ties of relationship may give 
me a right, as those of friendship have 
already made it a pleasure, to assist you to 
the best of my abilities.”’ 

Sir Harry opened his mouth and pushed 
his chair back from the fire. Hampered, 
distressed, ruined as he was, it did seem 4 
strong measure thus to sell Constance Bey- 
erly, so to speak, for ‘‘ a mess of pottage ; ”’ 
and the bare idea of such a contract for the 
moment took away the Baronet’s breath. 
Not that the notion was by any means a 
strange one to his mind; for the last two or 
three years, during which he had associated 
so much with the Guardsman, and had so 
many opportunities of appreciating his tal- 
ents, shrewdness, and attractive qualities, 
the latter had been gradually gaining a com- 
plete ascendancy over his mind and character. 
Sir Harry was like a child in leading-strings 
in the hands of his confederate ; and it had 
often occurred to him that it would be very 
pleasant, as well as advantageous, always to 
have this mainstay on which to rely—this 
‘* ready reckoner,’’ and man of inexhaustible 
resources to consult on every emergency. 
Vague ideas had sometimes crossed the Bar- 
onet’s brain, that it was just possible his 
daughter. might be brought to like well 
enough to marry (for loving was not a word 
in her father’s vocabulary) an agreeable 
man, into whose society she was constantly 
thrown; and then, as Constance was an 
heiress, and the Baronet himself would be 
relieved from divers pecuniary embarrase- 
ments on her marriage, by the terms of a 
certain settlement with which we have noth- 
ing to do—why, it would be a delightful 
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arrangement for all parties, and Ropsley 
could come and live at Beverley, and all be 
happy together. , 

Such were the ideas that vaguely floated 
across the Baronet’s mind in those moments 
of reflection of which he allowed himself so 
few; but he wasa father, and a kind one, 
with all his faults; and it had never yet en- 
tered his head either to force his daughter’s 
inclinations, or even to encourage with his 
own influence any suitor who was not agree- 
able to the young lady. He was fond of 
Constance, in his own way—fonder than of 
any thing in the world, save his own com- 
fort, and a very stirring and closely-contested 
race at Newmarket. So he looked, as indeed 
he felt, somewhat taken aback by Ropsley’s 
proposal, which his own instinct as a gentle- 
man told him was peculiarly ill-timed. 

He laughed nervously, and thanked his 
friend for his kindness. 

‘“‘ With regard to—to Miss Beverley,’’ he 
stammered ; ‘‘why—you know, my dear 
Ropsley ,—business is business, and pleasure 
is pleasure. I—I—had no wish,—at least I 
had not made up my mind—or rather, I had 
no absolute intention that my daughter 
ehould settle so early in life. You are aware 
the is an heiress—a very great heiress’’ 
(Ropsley was indeed, or they would not have 
been at this point,of discussion now), ‘and 
she might look to making a great match ; in 
fact, Constance Beverly might marry any- 
body. Still, I never would thwart her in- 
clinations ; and if you think, my dear fel- 
low, you can make yourself agreeable to her, 
why, I should make no objections, as you 
know there is no man that I should individu- 
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ally like better for a son-in-law than your 
self.’ 

Ropsley rose, shook his new papa cordially 
by the hand, rang for luncheon, and rather 
to the Baronet’s discomfiture, seemed to look 
upon it at once as a settled thing. 

‘* My business will not take long,’’ said 
he, helping his guest to a large glassfull of 
sherry. ‘* You do not go abroad for another 
week ; I can make all my arrangements, our 
arrangements, I should say by that time. 
Why should we not travel together? My 
servant is the best courier in Europe; you 
will have no trouble whatever, only leave i 
all to me.” 

Sir Harry hated trouble. Sir Harry liked 
the Continent. The scheme seemed exactly 
suited to his tastes and habits; so it wasset- 
tled—they should all start at once—a family 
party. 

And where is the young lady all this time? 
the prime origin of so much scheming, the 
motive power of all this mechanism? In 
the front drawing-room of the gloomy hotel 
she sits over the fire, buried deep in thought, 
to judge by her saddened countenance,—not 
of the most cheering description. 
the fireplace hangs a large engraving of 
Landseer’s famous Newfoundland dog, that 
‘‘ Member of the Humane Society’? whom 
he has immortalized with his pencil. The 
lady sighs as she gazes on the broad, honest 
forehead, the truthful, intelligent face, the 
majestic attitude denoting strength in repose. 
Either the light is very bad in this room, or 
the glass over that engraving is dim and 
blurred, and the dog seems crouching in a 
mist, or are Constance Beverley’s dark eyes 
dimned with tears? 


CHAPTER XXVI.—‘** SURVEILLANCE.”’ 


I pip not question my friend as to his suc- 
cess in the chasse. Victor was evidently ill 
at ease, and after a few commonplace remarks 
returned to his apartments, from whence he 
did not reappear till dinner-time. Valérie, 
too, was nowhere to be found, and I spent 
the afternoon in the salon with a strange 
visitor, who was announced by the groom of 
the chambers as Monsieur Stein, and whose 
business at Edeldorf I confess I was at a loss 
to discover. 

The time passed agreeably enough. I was 
indisposed for reflection, a process which, 
under existing circumstances, could only 
have involved me in a labyrinth of perplexi- 


ties ; and my new acquaintance was possessed 
of a fund of information and small talk 
which must have been acquired by much in 
tercourse with the world. 

He seemed perfectly familiar with English 
habits and English politics, professing great 
admiration for the one and interest in the 
other. He had served too, he said, although 
I did not make out exactly in what grade; 
and altogether he was evidently a man of 
varied experience and considerable acquire 
ments. 

Silent as I naturally am, and especially 
reserved with strangers, there was something 





about my new acquaintance that led me te 
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be communicative in spite of myself. His 
whole address and exterior was so thoroughly 
confidential, his manner 80 easy and unaffect- 
ed; there was so much good humor and Jon 
hommie in his quiet smile and subdued enun- 
ciation, that I found myself almost uncon- 
sciously detailing events and imparting in- 
formation with a facility of which I should 
have once thought I was incapable. Mon- 
sieur Stein listened, and bowed, and smiled, 
and put in a slight query here, or hazarded 
an observation there, which proved that he 
too was well acquainted with the topics on 
which I was enlarging; nor did he fail to 
compliment me on the lucid manner in which 
he was good enough to say I had explained 
to him the whole system of Turkish politics, 
and the relations of that tottering country 
with our own. As we went to make our 
toilettes before dinner, I could not help ask- 
ing my friend, the groom of the chambers, 
whose arm assisted me up stairs (ah! it was 
Valerie’s the night before!), ‘* who he was, 
this Mons. Stein, who had arrived so unex- 
pectedly, and had not yet seen the Count? ”’ 
The man’s face assumed a comical expression 
of mingled terror and disgust as he professed 
an utter ignorance of the guest; but whenI 


added an inquiry as to whether he was a 
friend of Count Victor, his disclaimer was 
far more vigorous than the occasion seemed 


todemand. ‘ Well,’’ thought I, ‘I shall 
know all about it from Valérie this evening ;”’ 
and proceeded with my toilette—shall I 
confess it?—with more pains then I had ever 
taken in my life before. 

But when we met at dinner a chill seemed 
to have fallen on our party, hitherto so 
merry and vivacious. Victor, though polite 
and courteous as ever, was reserved, absent, 
and out of spirits. Valérie turned red and 
white by turns, answered only by monosyl- 
lables, and never once allowed her eyes to 
wander in my direction. I, too, felt sad and 
pre-occupied. My coming departure seemed 
to cast a damp over my spirits; and yet 
when I thought of Valerie’s unconcealed re- 
gret, and frank avowal of interest in my 
future, my heart leapt with a strange, start- 
ling thrill, half of pleasure half of pain. 
Monsieur Stein, howevever, appeared,to suffer 
from none of these uncomfortable sensations. 
He ate, he drank, he talked, he made the 
agreeable, and amidst it all he seemed to 
note with a lynx eye the gorgeous furniture, 
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the glittering plate, the host of servants at- 
tired in their gaudy hussar uniforms, the 
choice wine, and excellent cookery, for which 
the ménage of Edeldorf had always been re- 
markable. In the brilliant light that shed 
its glare over the dining table I was able to 
examine my new acquaintance more minutely 
than I had previously dune before we went 
to dress. He seemed to me, without excep- 
tion, the Jeast remarkable man I had ever 
met. He was neither young nor old, neither 
dark nor fair, neither short nor tall, stout 
nor thin; his dress, that of a civilian, was 
plain and unstudied in the extreme ; his de- 
meanor, quiet and uneffected, wasin admi- 
rable keeping with his whole exterior. There 
was nothing military about the man save a 
closely-clipped and carefully-trained mous- 
tache; but this warlike appendage was again 
contradicted by a slight stoop, and a some- 
what hesitating gait, by no means that of a 
soldier. His eye, too, of a cold, dead grey, 
with light eyelashes, was soft and sleepy. 
Once I fancied I caught a lightning glance 
directed at Valérie; but the orbs were 80 
quickly veiled by their drooping lids that I 
could not be satisfied it was more than a trick 
of my own imagination. Altogether M. 
Stein was a man that in England would 
have been described emphatically as ‘‘ very 
gentlemanlike,’’ for want of any more char- 
acteristic qualifications ; in France he would 
have been passed over as an undemonstrative 
cipher; my friends the Turks would have 
conferred a silent approval on his quiet, un 
assuming demeanor. Why was it that in 
Hungary his presence should act as what we 
call at home ‘a wet blanket? ”’ 

Dinner progressed slowly. Monsieur Stein 
addressed himself chiefly to Count de Rohan; 
and I could not help remarking that the 
latter’s answers to his guest were marked by 
a caution and reserve totally foreign to his 
usual straightforward manner and off-hand 
way of saying whatever came uppermost. 
His air gave me the idea of a man who was 
determined not to be pumped. He drank 
less wine also than usual ; and altogether was 
certainly not at his ease. Valérie, too, 
whenever she raised her eyes from the table- 
cloth, glanced uneasily toward Monsieur 
Stein ; and when I made a casual remark to 
her, answered so absently and stiffly as to 
cause me for my part to feel uncomfortable 
and de trop in this emall, ill-organized party. 
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It was a relief to all of us when coffee made 
its appearance, and the newly-arrived guest, 
giving his hand to Valérie with a courtly 
bow, led her back to the drawing-room, 
whilst I followed with Victor, and took the 
opportunity of whispering to my old friend, 
in English — 

‘‘Who is this gentleman, Victor, that 
seems to know a little of everything and 
everybody, and whose thirst for information 
seems 80 unquenchable ? ”’ 

‘Hush !’’ replied Victor, with an uneasy 
look at the couple in front of us; ‘he 
speaks English as well as you do, though I 
dare say he told you not. My dear Vere, 
for Heaven’s sake, to-night sit still and hold 
your tongue! ”’ 

At this instant Valérie turned round, and 
addressed some trifling observation to her 
brother, but with a warning expression of 
countenance that seemed to tell him he had 
been overheard. The next moment we were 
seated round her work-table, chatting as 
gaily upon the merits of her embroidery, as 
though we were all the most intimate friends 
in the world. Certainly ladies’ work pro- 
motes conversation of the most harmless and 
least suspicious description ; and I think it 
would indeed have been difficult to affix a 
definite meaning to the remarks made by 
any one of us on the intricacies of Countess 
Valérie’s stitching, or the skill displayed by 
that lady in her graceful and feminine em- 
ployment. 

The evening dragged on. Monsieur Stein 
conversed freely on the state of the country, 
the condition of the peasantry, the plans 
of the Government, and a projected railroad, 
for the construction of which he did not 
seem to think it possible the Austrian ex- 
chequer would ever be able to pay. Victor 
listened, and scarcely spoke ; Valérie seemed 
interested in the railway, and determined to 
pursue that subject as long as possible ; 
whilst I sat, out of spirits, and, truth to 
tell, out of humor, a silent observer of all 
three. I was deprived of my habitual occu- 
pations, and missed the care and interest to 
which I was accustomed. a3 an invalid. 
Valérie did not make my tea for me as usual, 
nor explain to me, for the hundredth time, 
the cunning splendor of her embroidery, 
nor ask for my assistance in the thousand 
trifling ways with which a woman makes 
you fancy you are essential to her comfort ; 
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and I was childish enough to feel sad, if not 
a little sulky, in consequence.. At last I 
lost patience, and throwing down abruptly 
the paper which I had been reading, I asked 
Countess Valerie to ‘‘ give usa little music,” 
adding in perfect innocence, ‘ do play that 
beautiful march out of ‘The Honyady ’— 
it is so inspiriting and so thoroughly na- 
tional ! ’’ - 

If a shell had fallen into the room, and 
commenced its whizzing operations under 
Valérie’s work-table, it could not have 
created greater consternation than did my 
very natural request. The Countess turned 
deadly pale, and her hand trembled so that 
she could s¢arcely hold her néedle. Victor rose 
from his:chair with a tremendous oath, and 
walking off to the fireplace (for he was suffi- 
ciently an Englishman to prefer a grate to a 
stove), commenced stirring an already huge 
fire with much unnecessary energy, talking 
the whole time as if to drown my unlucky 
observation. Monsieur Stein flashed one of 
his lightning glances—there was no mistak- 
ing it this time—upon the whole of us, and 
then relapsed into his previous composure ; 
whilst I felt that I had committed some un- 
pardonable gaucherie, but could not, for the 
life of me, discover how or why. 

It was hopeless that evening to make any 
more attempts at conversatiun. Even the 
guest seemed to think he had exerted himself 
sufficiently, and at an earlier hour than 
usual we retired for the night. When I 
came down next morning, he was gone. 

Victor did not appear at breakfast, and 
Valérie’s excuses for her brother were de-- 
livered with a degree of restraint and for~ 
mality which made me feel very uncomfort-~ 
able. 

‘¢ Victor was busy,’’ she said, ‘* with tHe~ 
steward and the land-agent. He had a gneat: 
deal to do; he would not be at leisure for 
hours, but he would see me before he stanted 
on his journey.” 

‘‘Journey!’’ said 1; ‘‘ what journey 
does he mean to take? and what is all this 
mystery and confusion? Pardon me, Count- 
ess Valérie, I am a straightforward man, 
Victor is my oldest friend, and I do claim to 
be in the secret, if I can be of any assistance 
or comfort to you in anything.” 

She looked at me once more with the 
frank, confiding look that reminded me-so of 
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another ; and putting her hand in mine, she 
said— 

‘«‘T know we can trust you; I know J 
can trust you. Victor is compromised ; he 
must go to Vienna to clear himself. He has 
yesterday received a hint that amounts in- 
deed to an order. Weare not even free to 
live on our own lands,”’ she added, bitterly, 
and with the old gleam of defiance flashing 
over her features, ‘‘ the proudest noble in 
Hungary is but a serf after all.” 

‘¢ And Monsieur Stein? ’’ I asked, for I 
was beginning to penetrate the mystery. 

‘Is an agent of police,” she replied, 
‘and one of the cleverest in the Emperor’s 
service. Did you remark how civil we were 
forced to be to hin? Did you not notice 
Victor’s constrained and uncomfortable 
manner? Whilst he remained, that man 
was our master—that low-born spy our 
master! This is what we have come to. 
His mission was understood plainly enough 
by both of us. He came with a hint from 
the Emperor that we were very remiss in our 
attendance at Court; that his Imperial 


Majesty valued our loyalty too much to 
doubt its sincerity; and that it would be 
better, all things considered, if we were to 


spend the winter at Vienna. Also, I doubt 
not, information was required as to what 
our English friend was about ; and when it 
is reported—as reported it will be—that his 
musical taste leads him to admire ‘ the 
march in the Honyady,’ why we shall prob- 
ably be put under ‘surveillance’ for six 
months, and be obliged to reside in the 
capital for a year or two, till we have got 
thoroughly Austrianized, when we shall 
return here, feeling our degradation more 
bitterly than ever.”’ 

‘*And why may I not consult my own 
taste in music?”’ I inquired; ‘‘ or what is 
there so deadly in that beautiful march 
which you play with such brilliancy and 
spirit ?”’ 

Valérie laughed. 

** Do you not know,”’ said she, ‘‘ that the 
Honyadys were nearly connected with our 
ancestore—that the De Rohans, originally 
Norman, only became Hungarian through 
their alliance with that princely family—a 
race who were never found wanting when it 
was necessary to assert the ‘independence of 
their country? It was a Honyady that 
rolled the Turks back from the very gates of 
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Vienna. It was a Honyady that first re. 
sisted the oppression of Austrian despotism. 
It was a Honyady that shed the last drop of 
noble blood spilt in our late struggle for in- 
dependenee. The finest of our operas is 
founded on the history of this devoted family, 
and the Honyady march is the very gather- 
ing tune of all who hate the iron yoke under 
which we groan. Only look at the faces of 
a Hungarian audience as they listen to its 
forbidden tones—for it must now only be 
played in secret—and you will comprehend 
why, of all the airs that ever were composed, 
the last you should have asked for in the 
presence of Monsieur Stein was the march in 
‘The Honyady.’ ”’ 

‘«T do truly regret my indiscretion,”’ was 
my reply; ‘but if Victor is compelled to 
go to Vienna, I shall certainly accompany 
him. It is not my practice to abandon a 
friend, and such a friend, in his distress. 
Though I can be of little use, my presence 
may be some comfort and amusement to 
him ; besides, the very fact of my proceeding 
straight into the lion’s mouth will show 
that I have not been staying here with any 
ulterior views.” 

‘You are indeed true as stcel,’’ replied 
Valérie, with a frank, honest smile that 
went straight to my heart. ‘* We will all 
start together this very afternoon ; and I am 
glad—at least it is far better—that you 
should not be parted from your nurse till you 
are quite strong again. Your presence will 
be a great comfort to my brother, who is 
»’ Valérie hesitated, blushed up to 
her forehead, and added, abruptly, ‘ Mr. 
Egerton, have you not remarked any differ- 
ence in Victor lately ?”’ 

I replied that ‘‘ I thought his spirits were 
less mercurial than formerly, but that pro- 
bably he had the anticipation of yesterday’s 
domiciliary visit hanging over him, which 
would at once account for any amount of 
discontent and depression.’’ 

‘* No, it is not that,’’ answered Valérie, 
with increasing embarrassment. ‘It is 
worse even than that. My poor Victor! I 
know him so well—I love him so much! 
and he is breaking his noble heart for one 
who is totally unworthy of him. If there is 
one being on earth that I hate and despise 
more than another, it is a coguette,”” added 
the girl, with flashing eyes ; ‘a woman who 
is so wanting in womanly pride as to lay 
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herself out for admiration—so false to her 
own nature as to despise it when it is won.” 

‘¢ All women like admiration,’’ I ventured 
to interpose very humbly, for it struck me 
that the young Countess herself was in this 
respect no abnormal variety of her species ; 
‘‘and I conclude that in this, as in every- 
thing else, difficulty enhances the pleasure 
of success.’? « 

She darted a reproachful look at me from 
under her dark eyelashes, but she had her 
say out notwithstanding. 

‘*No woman,” she exclaimed, ‘has a 
right, any more than a man, to trifle with 
the affections of another. Why should any 
one human being, for the sake of an hour’s 
amusement, or the gratification of a mere 
passing vanity, inflict on another the great- 
est pain which mortal heart can suffer? 
You would be thought a monster so to 
torture the body ; and are not the pangs of 
the soul infinitely worse to bear? No! I 
repeat it, she has deceived my brother with 
her silver accents and her false, false smiles ; 
she is torturing the noblest, truest, kindest 
heart that ever brave man bore, and I hate 
her for it with a deadly, quenchless hatred ! ”’ 

I never found Valérie so charming as when 
she thus played the termagant. There was 
something so piquante in her wild, reckless 
manner on these occasions—in the flash of 
her bright eyes, the play of her chiselled 
features, and the attitudes of her lithe, 
graceful figure when she said she hated, that 
I could have found it in my heart to make 
her say she hated me rather than not hear 
‘the well-known word. I replied accordingly, 
rather mischievously, I own— 

“Do you not think, Valérie, you are 
throwing away a great deal of indignation 
unnecessarily? Men are not so sensitive as 
you seem to think. We donot break our 
hearis very readily, I assure you; and even 
when we do, we mend them again nearly as 
good as new. Besides, the rest of you take 
compassion on us when we are ill-treated by 
one. They console us, and we accept their 
consolation. If the rose is not in bloom, 
what shall prevent us*from gathering the 
violet? Decidedly, Countess Valérie, we 
are more philosophers than you.”’ 

** You do not know Victor, if you say 80,” 
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she burst forth. You do not think as you 
speak. You are a dishonest reasoner, and 
you try to impose upon me! I tell you, you 
are the last man in the world to hold such 
opinions. You are wrong, and you know 
you are wrong, and you only speak thus to 
provoke me. I judge of others by myself. 
I believe that all of us are more or lessalike, 
and I know that J could never forgive such 
an injury. What! to be led on day by day, 
to feel if not to confess a preference, to find 
it bit by bit eating into one’s being, till at 
length one belongs no longer to oneself, but 
knows one’s whole existence to be wrapped 
up in another, and then at the last moment 
to discover that one has been deceived! that 
one has been giving gold for silver! that the 
world is empty, and the heart dead for ever! 
I know what I should do.”’ 

‘© What would youdo?’’ I asked, half 
amused and half alarmed at her excited 
gestures. 5 

‘¢Take a De Rohan’s revenge, if I broke 

my heart for it the next instant,” she re- 
plied ; and then, as if ashamed of her en- 
thusiasm, and the passion into which she 
had very unnecessarily put herself, rushed 
from the room. 
* What a dangerous lady to have any- 
thing to do with,’’ I remarked to Bold, as 
he rose from the hearth-rug with a stretch 
anda yawn. ‘ Well, old dog, so you and 
I are bound for Vienna this afternoon; I 
wonder what will come of it all? ”’ 

Yet there was a certain pleasant excite- 
ment about my position, too. It was evi- 
dent that Valérie took more than a common 
interest in her brother’s friend. Her temper 
had become very variable of late; and I had 
remarked thot although, until the scene in 
the garden, she had never shunned my 
society, she had often appeared provoked at 
any expression of opinion which I chanced 
to hazard contrary to her own. She had 
als of late been constantly absent, distraite, 
snd preoccupied, sometimes causelessly sa- 
tirical, bitter, and even rude, in her remarks. 
What could it all mean? was I playing with 
edged tools? It might beso. Never mind, 
never mind, Bold; anything, anything, for 
excitement and forgetfulness of the days 
gone by. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 


Every one has heard of the gentleman who 
went to spend a fortnight at Vienna in the 
prime of his youth, and died there at a ripe 
old age, having never afterwards been be- 
yond the walls of the town. Though the 
climate is allowed to be detestable, the heat 
of summer being aggravated by a paucity of 
shade and a superabundance of dust, whilst 
the rigorous cold of winter is enhanced by 
the absence of fireplaces and the scarcity of 
fuel; though the streets are narrow and the 
carriages numerous, the hotels always full 
and the shops very dear; though the police 
is strict and officious to a degree, and its 
regulations tyrannical in the extreme; 
though every house, private as well as pub- 
lic, must be closed at ten o’clock, and a 
ball-giver or lady who ‘receives’? must 
have a special permission from the Govern- 
ment,—yet with all these drawbacks, no 
city in the world, not even lively Paris 
itself, seems so popular with pleasure-seekers 
as Vienna. There is a gaiety in the very 
air of the town: a smiling, prosperous good- 
humor visible on the countenances of its in- 
habitants, a picturesque beauty in the 
houses, a splendid comfort in the shops, and 
a taste and magnificence in the public 
buildings, which form a most attractive 
tout-ensemble. 

Then you lead a pleasant, cheerful do- 
nothing sort of life; you have your coffee in 
bed, where you can also read a novel in per- 
fect comfort, for German beds have no cur- 
tains to intercept the morning light, or make 
a bonfire of the nocturnal student. You 
perform an elaborate toilette (are not Vienna 
gloves the only good fits in the world?), and 
you breakfast about noon in the salon of 
of some luxurious hotel, where you may sit 
peradventure between an Austrian Field- 
Marshal, decorated with a dozen or so of 
orders, and a Polish beauty, who counts 
captives bythe hundred, and breaks hearta by 
the score. Neither will think it necessary 
to avoid your neighborhood as if you had 
confluent small-pox, and your eye as if you 
were a basilisk, simply because you have not 
had advantage of their previous acquaint- 
ance. Qn the contrary, should the cour- 
tesies of the table or any chance occurrence 
lead you to hazard a remark, you will find 
the warrior mild and benevolent, the beauty 
frank and unaffected. Even should you 








wrap yourself up in your truly British 
reserve, they will salute you when they 
depart; and people may say what they will 
about the humbug and insincerity of mere 
politeness, but there can be no doubt that 
such graceful amenities help to oil the wheels 
of life. Then if you like to walk, have you 
not the Prater, with its fine old trees and 
magnificent red-deer, and its endless range of 
woodland scenery, reminding you of your 
own Windsor forest at home; if you wish to 
drive, there is much beautiful country in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, or would 
you prefer a quiet chat in the friendly inti- 
macy of a morning visit, the Viennese ladies 
are the most conversational and the most 
hospitable in the world. Then you dine at 
half-past five, because the opera begins at 
seven, and with such a band who would miss 
the overture? Again you enter a brilliant, 
well-lighted apartment, gay with well- 
dressed women and Austrian officers in their 
handsome uniforms, all full of politeness, 
bonhommie, and real kindness towards a 
stranger. Perhaps you occupy the next 
table to Meyerbeer, and you are more re- 
solved than ever not to be too late. At seven 
you enjoy the harmony of the blessed, ata 
moderate outlay that would hardly pay for 
your entrance half-price to a farce in a Lon- 
don theatre, and at ten o’clock your day is 
over, and you may seek your couch. 

I confess I liked Vienna very much. My 
intimacy with Victor gave me at once an in- 
troduction into society, and my old acquaint- 
ance with the German language made me 
feel thoroughly at home amongst these frank 
and warm-hearted people. It has always 
appeared to me that there is more homely 
kindliness, more heart, and less straining 
after effect in German society than in any 
other with which Iam acquainted. People 
are less artificial in Vienna than in Paris or 
in London, better satisfied to be taken for 
what they really are, and not what they 
wish to be, more tolerant of strangers, and 
less occupied about themselves. 

I spent my days very happily. Victor had 
recovered his spirits, those constitutional 
good spirits that in the young it requires 80 
much suffering to damp, that once lost never 
return again. Valérie was charming 28 
ever, it may bea little more reserved than 
formerly, but all the more kind and consid- 
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erate on that account; then when I wearied 
of society and longed for solitude and the 
indulgence of my own reflections, could I 
not pace those glorious galleries of ancient 
art, and feast my eyes upon the masterpieces 
of Rubens or Franceschini, in the Hotel 
Liechtenstein and the Belvedere? My 
father’s blood ran in my veins, and although 
I had always lacked execution to become a 
painter, keenly and dearly could I appreciate 
the excellencies of the divine art. Ah! 
those Rubenses, I can see them now! the 
glorious atheletic proportions of the men, 
heroes and champions every one; the soft, 
sensuous beauty of the women,—none of 
your angels, or goddesses, or idealities, but, 
better still, warm, breathing, loving, palpa- 
ble women, the energy of action, the majesty 
of repose, the drawing, the coloring, but 
above all the honest manly sentiment that 
pervades every picture. The direct intention 
so truthfully carried out to bid the human 
form and the human face express the passions 
and the feelings of the human heart. I 
could look at them for hours. 

Valérie used to laugh at me for what she 
called my new passion—my devotion to art; 
the goddess whom I had so neglected in my 
childhood, when with my father’s assistance 
I might have wooed and won from her some 
scraps of favor and encouragement. One 
morning I prevailed on Victor and his sister 
to accompany me to the Hotel Liechtenstein, 
there to inspect for the hundredth time what 
the Countess termed my “last and fatal 
attachment,’? a Venus and Adonis of 
Franceschini, before which I could have 
spent many a long day, quenching the thirst 
of the eye. It was in my opinion the chef- 
d’euvre of the master; and yet taking it as 
a whole, there was no doubt it was far from 
a faultlessly-painted picture. The Adonis 
appeared to me stiffly and unskilfully drawn, 
as he lay stretched in slumber, with his 
leash of hounds, undisturbed by the nymphs 
peering at him from behind a tree, or the 
fat golden-haired Cupids playing on the turf 
at his feet. All this part of the picture I 
fancied cold and hard ; but it was the Venus 
herself that seemed to me the impersonation 
of womanly beauty and womanly love. 
Emerging from a cloud, with her blue 
draperies defining the rounded symmetry of 
of her form, and leaving one exquisite foot 
bare, she is gazing on the prostrate hunter 
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with an expression of unspeakable tender- 
ness and self-abandonment, such as comes 
but once in a lifetime over woman’s face. 
One drooping hand carelessly lets an arrow 
slip through its fingers, the other fondling a 
rosy Cupid on her knee, presses his cheek 
against her own, as though the love over- 
flowing at her heart must needs find relief in 
the caresses of her child. 

‘*It is my favorite picture of all I ever 
saw, except one,” I remarked to my two 
companions as we stopped to examine its 
merits: I to point out its beauties, they 
maliciously to enumerate its defects. 

‘‘ And that other?’ asked Valérie, with 
her quick, sharp glance. 

‘‘Ts-one you never saw,’ was my reply, 
as I thought of ‘‘ the Dido”’ in the old din- 
ing-room at Beverley ‘It is an Italian 
painting with many faults, and probably you 
would not admire it as much as I do.” 

Valérie was not listening ; her attention 
was fixed on a party of strangers at the 
other end of the room. ‘* Tenez, ce sont des 
Anglais,” said she, with that intuitive per- 
ception of an islander which seems born in 
all Continental nations. I knew it before 
she spoke. The party stopped and turned 
round—two gentlemen and a lady. I only 
saw her ; of all the faces, animate and inani- 
mate, that looked downward with smiles, or 
upward: with admiration, in that crowded 
gallery, there was but one to me, and that 
one was Constance Beverley. 

I have a confused recollection of much 
hand-shaking and ‘* How-do-you-do’s?”’ and 
many expressions of wonder at our meeting 
there, of all places in the world, which did 
not strike me as so very extraordinary after 
all. And Valérie was so enchanted to make 
Miss Beverley’s acquaintance ; she had heard 
so much of her from Victor, and it was 80 
delightful they should all be together in 
Vienna just at this gay time; and was as 
affectionate and demonstrative as woman 
always is with her sister; and at the same 
time scanned her with a comprehensive 
glance, which seemed to take in at once the 
charms of mind and body, the graces of na- 
ture and art, that constituted the weapons 
of her competitor. For women are always 
more or less rivals ; and with all her keenness 
of affections and natural softness of disposi- 
tion, there is an unerring instinct implanted 
in the breast of every one of the gentler sex 
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which teaches her that her normal state is 
one of warfare with her kind—that “her 
hand is against every woman, and every 
woman’s hand against her.” 

I dared not look in Miss Beverley’s face 
as I shook her hand; [I fancied her voice 
was harder than it used to be. I was sure 
her manner to me was as cold as the merest 
forms of politeness would admit. She took 
Victor’s arm, however, with an air of em- 
pressement very foreign to the reserve which 
I remembered was so distinguishing a char- 
acteristic in her demeanor. I heard her 
laughing at his remarks, and recalling to 
him scenes in London and elsewhere, which 
seemed to afford great amusement to them- 
selves alone. Even Ropsley looked graver 
than usual, but masked his astonishment, or 
whatever it was, under a great show of 
civility to Valérie, who received his atten- 
tions, as she did those of every stranger, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.——-LA 


‘“ My dear, you must go to this ball,” 
said Sir Harry to his daughter, as they sat 
over their morning chocolate in a spacious 
room with a small glazed stove, very hand- 


some, very luxurious, and very cold. ‘You 
have seen everything else here; you have 
been a good deal in society. I have taken 
you everywhere, although you know how 
‘going out’ bores me; and now you refuse 
to go to the best thing of the year. My 
dear, you musi !”? 

‘* But a masked ball, papa,’’ urged Con- 
stance. ‘I never went to one in my life; 
indeed, if you please, I had rather not.”’ 

‘« Nonsense, child, everybody goes, there’s 
your friend Countess Valérie wild about it, 
and Victor, and even sober Vere Egerton, 
but of course he goes in attendance on the 
young Countess—besides, Ropsley wishes 
it.” 

Constance flushed crimson, then grew 
white, and bit her lip. ‘* Captain Ropsley’s 
wishes have nothing to do with me, papa,” 
said she, with more than her usual stateli- 
ness; ‘‘I do not see what right he has to 
express a wish at all.’’ 

Sir Harry rose from his chair ; ue was 
getting very feeble in his limbs, though he 
stoutly repudiated the notion that he grew a 
day older in strength and spirits. He 
walked twice across the room, went to his 
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with a degree of pleasure which it was not 
in her nature to conceal. Sir Harry fell to 
my share, and I have a vague recollection of 
his being more than ever patronizing and 
paternal, and full of good advice and good 
wishes ; but the treasures of his wisdom and 
his little worldly sarcasms were wasted ona 
sadly heedless ear. 

I put him into his carriage, where she was 
already seated. I ventured on one stolen 
look at the face that had been in my dreams, 
sleeping and waking, for many a long day. 
It was pale and sad; but there was a hard, 
fixed expression that I did not reco,nize, 
and she never allowed her eyes to meet mine. 

How cold the snowy streets looked, and 
the dull gray sky, as we walked home to our 
hotel—Victor and Ropsley on either side of 
Valérie, whilst I followed, soberly and 
silently, in the rear. 


DAME AUX CAMELLIAS. 


daughter’s chair, and took her hand in his. 
She knew what was coming, and trembled 
all over. 

‘ My dear child,’’ said he, with a shaky 
attempt at calmness, and a nervous quiver- 
ing of his under lip—for loving, obedient, 
devoted as she was, Sir Harry stood in awe 
of his daughter—‘ you remind me I wish to 
speak to you on the subject of Captain 
Ropsley and his intimacy with ourselves. 
Constance, has it never occurred to you what 
all this must eventually lead to? ”’ 

She looked up at him with her clear shin- 
ing eyes, and replied— 

“It has, papa, and I quite dread the end 
of it.” 

‘* You know, dear, how I have encouraged 
him,’’ continued her father, without notic- 
ing the unpropitious remark; ‘ you can 
guess my wishes without my speaking more 
plainly. He is an excellent fellow—clever, 
popular, agreeable, and good-looking. 
There can be no objection, of course, on 
your side. I think your old father has not 
done so badly for you after all—eh, Con- 
stance?’’ and Sir Harry made a feeble 
attempt at a laugh, which stopped, and, a8 
it were, ‘* went out’? all of a sudden. 

She looked him full in the face. Trath 
shone brightly in the depths of those clear 
eyes. 
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‘‘ Papa,’’ said she, slowly and steadily, 
‘¢do you really mean you wish me to—to 
marry Captain Ropsley ?”’ 

‘You ladies jump at conclusions very 
fast,’’ answered the Baronet, still striving, 
shakingly, to be jocose. ‘*Rem acu tetigisti. 
Ha, ha! I have not forgotten my Latin, or 
that I was young once, my dear. You have 
run your needle into the very heart of the 
matter, you little witch! That is indeed 
my earnest wish and intention.’’ 

He changed at once into a tone of majestic 
and uncompromising decision, but he only 
looked at her askance, and once more left 
his place to amble up and down the room. 
She never took her eye off his face. 

‘‘And suppose I should tell you, papa, 
that 1 cannot comply with your wish ; that I 
hate and loathe the very sight of the man 
whom you would make my husband ; that I 
fear and distrust his intimacy with you more 
than anything in the world; that I implore 
you, papa, dear papa, to give up this dread- 
ful idea; that for this once, and once only, 
you would listen to me, be guided by me, 
and, at any sacrifice, that you would break 
immediately and forever with that bad, reck- 
less, unprincipled man,—what should you 
say then?” 

She looked at him for an instant with a 
vague sort of half-hope in her truthful, 
shining eyes; but it was more resignation 
than disappointment that clouded her face 
over immedtately afterwards. 

‘¢ Say, my dear? ’’ answered the Baronet, 
gaily, but his teeth were set tight as he 
spoke; ‘* why I should say that my girl was 
a romantic little fool, instead of one of the 
cleverest women of my acquaintance ; or, 
more likely still, I should say she was joking, 
in order to try her father’s patience and in- 
dulgence to the utmost. Listen to me, Con- 
stance. I have reasons of my own for wish- 
ing to see you married—of course I mean 
well married, and safely settled in life— 
never mind what they are; it may be that I 
am getting old, and feel I have not much 
time to lose. Well, I have promised you to 
Ropsley—of course with your own consent. 
In these days we don’t lock up our refrac- 
tory children, or use force when persuasion 
alone is necessary. Heaven forbid! ’’ Sir 
Harry said it with an expression of coun- 
tenance somewhat contradictory of his lan- 
guage. ‘* But I feel sure I need only point 
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out to you what my wishes are to have your 
sincere co-operation. You behaved so well 
once before, you will behave well this time. 
Constance, I am not used to entreat; you 
cannot surely refuse me now ?”’ 

She burst into tears. 

‘*Q, papa,”’ she said, ‘‘ anything—any- 
thing but this.” 

He thought to try the old sarcastic mood 
that had done him good service with many a 
woman before. 

‘* What, we are premature, are we, Miss 
Beverley? We cannot forget old days and 
childish absurdities. We must, of course, 
be more sensitive than our boyish adorer. 
Psha! my dear, it’s perfectly absurd; why, 
you can see with your own eyes that Vere 
Egerton is hopelessly entangled with that 
bold Hungarian girl, and I can tell you, to 
my certain knowledge, that he is to marry 
her forthwith. What she can see in his 
ugly face is more than I can make out; but 
this I suppose is prejudice on my part. 
Good Heaven! Constance, are you really 
afraid of seeing them together to-night. 
You! my daughter! the proud Miss Bever- 
ley!” 

The old reprobate knew how to manage a 
woman still. He had seryed a long appren- 
ticeship to the trade, and paid pretty dearly 
for his lessons in his time. 

She did not cry now. 

‘* Papa, I will go to the ball,’’ was all she 
said; and Sir Harry thought it wiser to 
push matters no further for the present. 

Our little party had been established in 
Vienna several weeks when the above-men- 
tioned conversation took place » and the De 
Rohans were living on terms of close inti- 
macy with the Beverleys. Ropsley made no 
secret of his engagement to Constance, and 
bestowed all the attentions of a future hus- 
band on the unwilling girl, with a tact which 
made escape impossible. Victor took his 
place as an old friend by her side, and she 
seemed to find the more pleasure in his 
society that it relieved her from the Guards- 
man’s sarcastic though amusing convers 
tion, and, as I once overheard her ‘remark, 
with a deep sigh, ‘reminded her of old 
times.’’ Valérie and I were, as usual, in- 
separable ; but there was something of late 
in the manner of the young Countess which 
grated on my feelings. She was gay, vola- 
tile, demonstrative as ever; but I missed 
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those fits of abstraction, that restless, pre- 
oceupied air which seems 80 charming when 
we fancy we can guess the cause ; and alto- 
gether I never was e9 much in danger of 
falling in love with Valerie as now, when, 
piqued, hopeless, and miserable, I felt I was 
uncared for by every one on earth—even by 
her. I was one too many in the party. Sir 
Harry seemed worldly, sharp, and in good 
spirits as usual. Ropsley scheming, com- 
posed, self-contained, and successful. Victor 
lively, careless, and like his former eelf 
again. Constance haughty and reserved, 
habitually silent, and preserving an exterior 
of icy calmness. Valérie sparkling, tri- 
umphant, and coguette as possible. Only 


Bold and I were out of spirits; the old dog 


resenting with truly British energy, the in- 
dignity of an enforced muzzle, without 
which no animal of his species was allowed 
to go at large in the streets of Vienna ; 
whilst his master was wearied and ill at ease, 
tired of an aimless, hopeless life, and longing 


for the excitement of action, or the apathy | be? 


of repose. 

Such were the ingredients of the party that 
dined together at that well-known hotel re- 
joicing in the appropriate appellation of 
‘*Munch,’’ on the day of the masked ball, 
to which all Vienna meant to go, to be mys- 
tified for pleasure, and have its secrets told 
and its weaknesses published for amusement. 

Many were the glances of admiration cast 
at our table, and many, I doubt not, were 
the comparisons made between the stately 
beauty of the Englishwoman and the bril- 
liant charms of her Hungarian friend. I sat 
next to Valérie, and opposite Miss Beverly,— 
the latter scarcely ever spoke to me now, 
and save a formal greeting when we met and 
parted, seemed completely to ignore my ex- 
istence ; but she tolerated Bold, and the dog 
lay curled up under the table at her feet, 
keeping watch and ward over her—faithful 
Bold!—as he used to do long, long ago, 
Ropsley held forth upon the political state 
of Europe; and although Victor and Sir 
Harry expressed loudly their admiration of 
his sentiments, and the lucid manner in 
which he expressed them, I have yet reason 
to believe that, as he spoke in English, a 
very garbled and eccentric translation of his 
remarks rewhed the imperial and kingly 
bureau of police. Constance and Valérie 
seemed to have some secret understanding 
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which called forth a smile even on the pale 
face of the former, whilst the latter was ex- 
uberant in mirth and spirits, and was ardent- 
ly anticipating the pleasures of the ball. I 
was roused from my dreamy state of abstrac- 
tion by her lively voice. 

‘* Vere,”’ she exclaimed, with a sly glance 
across the table at her friend, ‘‘ we are en- 
gaged for the first dance, you know.” 

She always called me ‘ Vere”’ now, in 
imitation of her brother. 

‘“« Are we?’’ was my somewhat ungallant 
reply. ‘1 was not aware of it. I do not 
think I shall go to the ball.”’ 

** Not go to the ball! ”’ exclaimed Valérie ; 
‘¢and I have toid you the color of my dress 
and everything. Not go tothe ball! do you 
hear him, Victor? do you hear him, Sir 
Harry? do you hear him, Captain Ropsley ?”’ 

‘* We can hardly believe it,’’ replied the 
latter, with a quiet smile ; ‘* but, Countess 
Valerie, he does not deserve your confidence : 


will you not tell us what your dress is to 
9 


‘* Nobody but Vere,’’ persisted the Count- 
ess, With another arch smile at Constance; 
‘‘ you know he is engaged to me, at least for 
this evening. But he is cross and rude, and 
deserves to be mystified and made unhappy. 
But seriously, Vere, you will go? Ask him, 
Miss Beverley ; he wont refuse you, although 
he is 80 ungallant towards me.”’ 

Constance looked up for a moment, and in 
a dry, measured voice, like a chitd repeating 
a lesson, said, ‘I hope you will go, Mr. 
Egerton ;’ and then resumed the study of 
her plate, paler and more reserved than ever. 

I heard Bold’s tail wagging against the 
floor. ‘* What have I done to offend her?” 
I thought, ‘* that she will thus scarcely even 
deign to speak tome.’’ I bowed constrained- 
ly, and said nothing; but the torture was 
beginning to get more severe than I could 
bear, and making an excuse that I should be 
late for the opera, whither none of my com- 
panions were going, I hurried from the table, 
Valérie giving me as I rose a camellia from 
her bouquet, and charging me to return it to 
her at ths ball. ‘I shall count upon you, 
Vere,”’ she said as I adjusted it in my coat, 
‘‘and keep myself disengaged."’ 

I threaded my way through the dirty 
streets to the opera. I ensconced myself in 
the corner of the De Rohans’ box; and rest- 
ing my head on my hand, I began to reflect 
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for the first time for many weeks on my po- 


from myself that [ was no longer justified in 
living on the terms of intimacy with Victor 
and his sister, which had so long constituted 
such an agreeable distraction in my life. 
It was evident that Valérie considered me in 
the light of something more than a friend, 
and it was due to the lady, to her brother, 
and to myself, that such a misconception 
should be rectified at once and forever. I 
was well aware in my heart of hearts that 
Constance Beverley was still, as she would 
always be, the idol of my life, but I was too 
proud to confess this even to myself. It was 
evident that she cared no longer for the 
friend of her childhood, that she was totally 
indifferent as to what became of the name- 
less, ill-starred adventurer who had once pre- 
sumed to ask her to be Ais; and*I ground 
my teeth asI told myself I was too proud, 
far too proud, to care for any woman that 
did not care forme. But I could not lead 
this life of inaction and duplicity any longer. 
No, I was well now, I was able to walk 
again (and 1 thought of my gentle nurse 
with a sigh). I would not go to the ball to- 
night ; I would leave Vienna to-morrow ; it 
was far better not to see Miss Beverly again, 
better for me at least, and ought I not to 
consult my own interest first? Others were 
selfish. I would be selfish too! Even 
Valérie, I had no doubt, was just like all 
other women; she wouldn’t care, not she! 
And yet she was a frank, open-hearted girl, 
too. Poor Valérie! And mechanically I 
placed the camellia she had given me to my 
lips, and raised my eyes to examine the house 
for the first time since my entrance. 

What was my surprise to remark the 
action I have just described imitated exactly 
by a lady in a box opposite mine, but whose 
face was so turned away from me, and so 
masked, moreover, by a bouquet she held in 
her hand, that I could not identify her fea- 
tures, or even make out whether she was 
young or old, handsome or plain? All I 
could see was a profusion of rich brown hair, 
and a well-turned arm holding the bouquet 
aforesaid, with the odors of which she seemed 
much gratified, so perseveringly did she apply 
it to her face. After a short interval, I ad- 
justed my opera-glass, and took a long sur- 
vey of the flower-loving dame. As soon as 
she was sure she had attracted my attention, 


, She once more applied the white camellia to 
sition and my prospects. I could not conceal | 


her lips with much energy and fervor, still, 
however, keeping her face as far as possible 
turned away from me, and shaded by the 
curtains of her box. Three times this absurd 
pantomime was enacted. So strong a par- 
tiality for so scentless a flower as the camellia 
could not be accidental ; and at last I made 
up my mind that, in all probability, she mis- 
took me for somebody else, and would soon 
find out her error without my giving myself 
any further trouble on the subject. I had 
too much to occupy my own mind to distress 
myself very long about the Dame aux Ca- 
mellias; and I turned my attention to the 
stage, to seek relief, if only for half an hour, 
from the thoughts that were worrying at my 
heart. 

The ballet of Sattinella was being enacted, 
and a man must have been indeed miserable 
who could entirely withdraw his attention 
from the magnificent figure of Marie Tag- 
lioni, as she bounded about in the character 
of that fire-born Temptress a very imperson- 
ation of grace, symmetry, beauty, and 
diablerie. The moral of the piece is very 
properly not developed till the end, and it is 
too much to expect of the human heart that 
it shall sympathize with the unfortunate 
victim of Satan’s charming daughter, as 
long as his tortures are confined to perform- 
ing wondrous bounds towards the footlights 
in her fiendish company, and resting her 
diabolical form upon his knee in the most 
graceful and bewitching attitude that was 
ever invented below, and sent up expressly 
for the delectation of a Viennese audience. 
Neither did I think the “ first male dancer ’’ 
very much to be pitied when he was inveigled 
into a beautiful garden by moonlight, where 
he discovered the whole corps de ballet 
arranged in imitation of statues, in the most 
fascinating of poses plastiques, and so well 
drilled as scarcely even to wink more than 
the very marble it was their part to repre- 
sent. Soft music playing the whole time, 
and fountains, real fountains, spouting and 
splashing the entire depth of the stage, con- 
stituted the voluptuous accessories of the 
scene, and it was not till the senses of the 
spectators had been thoroughly entranced by 
beauty and melody—by all that could fasci- 
nate the eye and charm the ear, that the 
whole spectacle changed to one of infernal 








splendor ; the fountains becoming fireworks, 
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the pure and snowy statues turning to 
gorgeous she-devils of the most diabolical 
beauty and fierceness, whilst Sattinella her- 
self, appearing in a bewitching costume of 
crimson and flames, carried off the bewildered 
victim of her blandishments, to remain 
bound to her for ever in the dominions of 
her satanic father. 

Having once got him, it is understood 
that she will never let him go again, and I 
could not pity him very sincerely notwith- 
standing. 

The opera was over, the company rapidly 
departing, and I stood alone at the stove in 
the crush-room, wondering why the house 
was not burnt down every time this beautiful 
ballet was performed, anc speculating lazily 
between whiles as to whether I was ever 
likely to witness an opera again. I was one 
of the last spectators left in the house, and 
was preparing to depart when a female 
figure, cloaked and hooded, passed rapidly 
under my very nose, and as she did so pressed 
a camellia to her lips in a manner which ad- 
mitted of no misconception as to her motive. 
I could not see her face, for a black satin 
hood almost covered it, but I recognised the 
rounded arm and the handsome bouquet 
which I had before remarked in the opposite 
box. Of course I gave instantaneous chase, 
and equally of course came up with the lady 
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before she reached her carriage. She turned 
round as she placed her foot on the step, and 
dropped her fan upon the muddy pavement ; 
I picked it up, and returned it to her with a 
bow. She thanked me in French, and 
whispered hurriedly, ‘‘ Monsieur will be at 
the Redouten-Saal to-night?’’ 1 was in 


}no humor for an adventure, and answered, 


‘*No.’’ She repeated in a marked manner, 
‘¢ Yes, monsieur will be at the bali; monsieur 
will find himself under the gallery of the 
Emperor’s band at midnight. De grace, 
monsieur will not refuse me this rendez- 
vous.”’ 

‘‘T had not intended to go,’’ was my un- 
avoidable reply, ‘* but of course to please 
madame it was my duty to make any sacri- 
fice. I would be at the appointed place at 
the appointed time.’ 

She thanked me warmly and earnestly. 
‘‘She had travelled night and day for a 
week, the roads were impassable, frightful, 
the fatigue unheard of. She had a migraine, 
she had not slept for nights, and yet she was 
going to this ball. I would not fail her, I 
would be sure to be there. Adieu.’’ ‘* No.” 
“ Au revoir.” 

So the carriage drove off, splashing no 
small quantity of mud over my face and 
toilette. As I returned to my hotel to dress, 
I wondered what was going to happen now. 





First Actress AND First Scenz.—Is it a fact 
that the first woman appeared, and that the 
first scene was introduced on the English stage 
in the same play (Sir W. Davenant’s Siege of 
Rhodes), although not precisely at the same 
time,—the lady being Mrs. Coleman, who repre- 
sented ‘‘ Ianthe’’ in 1656, and the scene used 
at the opening of the Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 1662? 


—WNotes and Queries. R. W. Hackwoop. 





Poverty anv Nosruity.—In the History of 
the Gwedir Family, by Sir John Wynne, Lon- 
don,] 770, p. 94., is the following curious pas- 
sage : 

“Tt isan ancient received saying that there 
is no poverty but is descended of Nobility; nor 
no nobility but is descended of Beggary.”’ 

It strikes me this is copied from some old 
author, and [ am desirous, if it be so, to be in- 


forming where the original may be found. 
—Notes and Queries. THETA. 





THE First Brick Buitpine 1n Encranp.— 
Your correspondent, Dr. Doran, is in error 
when he names a castle of the reign of Henry 
VI. as the earliest brick building in the kingdom. 
The art, which had been lost since the time of 
the Romans, is said to have revived at least half 
a century sooner than the above date, viz. in 
the time of King Richard II., and Kingston- 
upon-Hull claims the first specimens of the re- 
vived art. Sir Micael dela Pole repaired and 
strengthened the town wall with towers of brick; 
these no longer remain; but the transept of 
Trinity Church, also of the same material, is 
considered the oldest brick building, not Roman, 
in Britain. I refer your correspondent to The 
Parliamentary Gazetteer, art. ‘‘ Kingston,”’ 
and to Tymms’ County Topographer, vol. vi., 
which are my authorities.— Notes and Queries. 
/ 


“ Force.’’—Query, derivation as used in 
boat races? Fort. 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
SUICIDE IN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


Traité du Suicide considéré dans ses rapports 
avec la Philosophie, la Théologie, la Méde- 
cine et la Jurisprudence. Par Louis Ber- 
trand. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie 
Impériale de Médecine. Paris. 1857. 


‘‘Tue jury returned a verdict—Died by 
his own hand under temporary insanity.”’ 
Such is the undeviating formula closing 
every inquiry into cases of suicide. The 
law which forbids the rites of Christian 
sepulture to all who have voluntarily made 
away with themselves, is felt to be an absurd 
and odious law, and is eluded by a fiction. 
Nay, even those jurymen who do not wish 
to evade law by a fiction which will at least 
procure decent burial, and shield the un- 
happy survivors from an additional pang, 
are nevertheless, for their own sakes, glad to 
persuade themselves, or to seem to persuade 
themselves, by a verdict, that the suicide, 
which fills them with horror, was the act of 
a madman ; an act only possible under the 
sudden incursion of passions which, for the 
time, deprived the victim of all self-control. 
The convenient formula of ‘ temporary in- 
sanity ’’ satisfies all parties. It eludes an 
absurdity, and it diminishes the horror of an 
event. 

Few readers will be disposed to cavil at 
such a compromise of conscience. Yet, if 
we wish to understand this act of suicide, 
we must look it steadily in the face, un- 
biassed by collateral considerations: and in 
doing so, the very first question which arises 
is precisely the question invariably answered 
in only one way by the English juryman. 
Is suicide the act of a madman? A mo- 
ment’s reflection assures us that it often is, 
and often is not, the act of a madman. In- 
sane men commit suicide, as they commit 
murder, theft, follies and extravagances ; 
but we do not assign every murder, theft, 
folly or extravagance to insanity, nor should 
we assign every suicide to that origin. 
Casuists, indeed, are ready to prove that 
although the insanity may only have been 
temporary, yet, during the passionate afflux 
of despair reason was totally submerged ; 
the victim had lost all power of self-control, 
all sense of moral responsibility, and, for the 
time being, was truly insane. This is but 
casuistry, however. On similar grounds 
every man must at times be called insane, 
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Anger is brief madness. Appetite is brief 
madness. Fixed attention is brief madness. 
We are all madmen with lucid intervals. 
Difficult as it may be, and is, to define the 
precise phenomena of insanity, the common 


} sense of mankind suffices for the broad dis- 


tinction between those who are sane and 
those who are insane; and against such 
common sense, casuistry is powerless. 
Except, therefore, as the evasion of a foolish 
law, nothing is gained by the verdict of 
‘* temporary insanity,’’ and much is lost by 
it: In curious contrast with this verdict, is 
the treatment of suicide in Literature: the 
juryman always represents suicide as the act 
of a madman ; the poet and novelist always 
represent it as either the deliberation, or the 
despair, of one perfectly sane. We propose 
in this article to consider suicide under its 
principle aspects, both in reality and in 
fiction, in life and literature; and as a pre- 
liminary we shall group all suicides into two 
great classes—as the acts of sane, and 
the acts of insane men,—giving our atten- 
tion to the first class only, and leaving the 
second to the consideration of those who 
specially concern themselves with mental 
diseases. 

The work which we have taken as our text, 
was chosen by the French Imperial Academy 
of Medicine as worthy of the prize which in 
1848 was proposed for public competition. 
It is written by a Doctor of the Faculty of 
Paris, and is remarkable in at least one 
respect—namely, as a specimen of the imbe- 
cility which an Academy can deliberately 
send forth to Europe bearing the token of 
its approbation. Prize essays are rarely 


great performances; but this prize essay has 


eminent imperfections: its badness rises to 
the height of a quality; its twaddle is 
superlative. Although written by a physi- 
cian, and for a prize proposed by an Academy 
of Medicine, the physiological and patho- 
logical considerations which spontaneously 
present themselves on investigating the 
causes of suicide, are barely touched on in 
this prize essay, and when touched on, 
always in singular ignorance; whereas the 
theological considerations, which, however 
important, are less within the physician’s 
province, Dr. Bertrand has elaborated with 
the emphasis of imbecility; and it is this 
theological prosing which justifies the pres- 
ence of the ‘* puff preliminary ’’ in the guize 
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of a letter of approbation from Cardinal 
Gousset. We suspect that it was this theo- 
logical fervor which determined the Academy 
to award the prize to a work having every 
fault such a work could possibly betray ; 
put which, by boldly attributing suicide to 
** materialism and irreligion,’’ and by sug- 
gesting the suppression of all free educa- 
tion as the grand preventive of suicide, was 
evidently one of those works invariably con- 
sidered by corporate bodies as “ useful to 
morals,’’ and consequently worthy of all 
encouragement. Not that we are to sup- 
pose the members of the Academy of Medi- 
cine individually in favor of priestly inter- 
erence in education, or themselves very 
vehemently opposed to materialism. Few of 
these gentlemen can be supposed to share Dr. 
Bertrand’s opinions, or to think highly of 
his abilities. But the opinions held by indi- 
viduals, and the opinions expressed by them 
when acting in a body, are notoriously of 
very different complexions. Your corporate 
body has the strangest belief in the virtue of 
lies. What may, in private, be absurdity or 
tyranny becomes elevated doctrine in public. 
Ideas which in private are scorned as old 
women’s tales, or denounced as the designing 
artifices of priests, suddenly become worthy 
of public encouragement, because uliles aur 
meurs. Dr. Bertrand, consciously or un- 
consciously, has pandered to this corporate 
weakness, and gained the prize. The reader 
of his work will form a low estimate of his 
sincerity, or his intellect. Weare disposed 
to believe him sincere: he is, undeniably, 
inept. 

The first and most important question, 
Dr. Bertrand thinks, relates to the criminal- 
ity of suicide. ‘If it be not a crime,” he 
says, ‘‘ it loses in our eyes every kind of in- 
terest, and scarcely merits attention.”” This 
is an Old-Bailey view of the subject which 
few will share. Madness, disease, and death 
are surely not crimes; yet to the physician 
and philosopher they have their interest—an 
interest greater even than that of the great- 
est crimes; the phenomena in themselves, 
and the methods of alleviation and preven- 
tion, arrest our notice; and why may not 
these things arrest us when, instead of mad- 
ness or disease, they relate to suicide? So 
far from the criminality of suicide (to which 
Dr. Bertrand devotes his first book) being 
the most important of the questions demand- 
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ing an answer, it appears to us as remote 
from the real importance of the subject as if 
a writer on Insanity, or on Disease, were to 
employ his pages in establishing the fatal 
consequences of the one, or the agony of the 
other. True it is, that legislators have taken 
the subject within their administration in re- 
fusing Christian burial ; but properly consid- 
ered, it matters little whether we call suicide 
a crime or not, seeing that the criminal can- 
not be punished. The indignity of a buria. 
in unconsecrated ground is assuredly little 
capable of deterring a man from committing 
the crime ; and for these reasons; either he 
is a man of strong religious convictions, such 
as would make this idea of unconsecrated 
burial a terror to him, or he is a man having 
no such apprehensions. In the one case, 
great as the terror may be supposed to be, it 
will be inoperative, since the very convictions 
from which the terror springs, will them- 
selves deter him from the sin of snicide ; and 
if they have failed, if his despair bas silenced 
them, it will have little difficulty in conquer- 
ing so comparatively slight an obstacle as the 
burial; in the other case, consecrated or un- 
consecrated ground will make little difference 
to him. If, therefore, the legislator means 
punishment as a deterring influence, it is ey- 
ident that suicide is a crime not punishable, 
for the criminal cannot be reached, others 
cannot be deterred. 

Suicide is a sin, according to all theologi- 
ans. How far the conviction of its being a 
sin has deterred or will deter men, cannot be 
estimated even approximatively. In very sin- 
cere minds despair has silenced the still small 
voice; in others the voice has doubtless° 
preached resignation with effect. But we 
must here set aside this influence, as an ele- 
ment not to be accurately appreciated. It 
always escapes us. We know that it must 
operate; but its influence will not depend 
solely on the strength of the convictions, but 
on this, and on the other conditions of the 
patient’s mind—on the depth of his afflic- 
tion, the agitation of his passions, the fluc- 
tuations of surrounding circumstance. No 
one will deny the great influence which must 
necessarily be exercised by a profound con- 
viction that suicide is a sin against God ; and 
yet this conviction will not, under certain 
conditions, prevent the sin. ‘‘ God forgive 
me!’ is the last cry of many a heart about 
to hurry from its intolerable anguish. In- 
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deed, when we reflect how strong is the 
primordial instinet of self-preservation, we 
must admit that whenever a soul is stung 
with sorrow so intense, or depressed by 
shadows so gloomy, that this imperious in- 
stinct is set at nought, no other deterring in- 
fluence will have much certainty of action. 
We may call suicide a sin, without adwmit- 
ting the legislator’s interference. It is an 
act which God must judge. He alone knows 
the whole. The legislator has only a corpse 
to deal with. Criminal or not, the man’s 
tragedy is played out now, and cannot be al- 
tered. But we who knew him, honored 
him, loved him, we must form some judg- 
ment of his act, not only as. affecting our 
memory of him, but as foreshadowing possi- 
ble imitators, who, under circurostances 
somewhat similar, may recall the manner of 
his extrication from difficulties which seemed 
inevitable, and from’ agonies which seemed 
unendurable. Much, therefore, does it con- 


cern us, the survivors, rightly to judge his 
act, to appreciate its moral significance as an 
act either imitable or condemnable; and to 
do this, we must first endeavor to under- 
stand what his act really was. 


In the abstract, every one must condemn 
suicide. Excuse is only derivable from the 
particular circumstances which produced the 
act; on these depends the amount of pitying 
sympathy extended to the victim. Cases 
sometimes occur which reduce the condemna- 
tion to a minimum, and even transform it 
into approbation. Thus even the severe 
moralists of the early Church—St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome, and Chrysostom, have absolved 
and applauded those women who committed 
suicide to preserve their chastity ;—applause 
which implicitly recognizes the principle that 
self-destruction may be a virtue under certain 
circumstances. Less severe moralists will 
acknowledge that a man afflicted with an 
acute and incurable malady which renders 
existence one continuous suffering, may be 
pardoned if he seek relief in death, unless 
his life is of s0 much value to others depend- 
ing on him that, for their sakes, he ought 
courageously to endure the suffering. Nor 
can we think harshly of one who in the sud- 
denness of some profound affliction leaps into 
eternity to follow those gone before. But 
suicide from cowardice—from wounded self- 
love—from miserable vanity—can only excite 


the pitying scorn of all. - Unhappily, these 
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are the motives which determine the greater 
proportion of deliberate suicides, and it is to 
these attention should mainly be given. We 
name those acts deliberate which are deter- 
mined by motives of reflection rather than by 
irresistible passion, and thereby fall within 
the sphere of preventible acts. It is idle t8 
attempt the prevention of suicides which 
are determined by insanity, or sudden pas- 
sion. These are calamities. No one can be 
forewarned against them. But an examina- 
tion of the recorded cases of suicide leads to 
the remarkable conclusion that, whereas the 
number referable to insanity is nearly thrice 
the number referable to any other cause, the 
passion of grief is the cauge of a very small 
number, and violent anger causes the small- 
est of all. Thus, in the year 1851, there 
were 3598 suicides recorded in France, to 
each of which the presumed motive was af- 
fixed. . Out of these no less than 800 are set 
down .to mental alienation; and to that 
number we should add 70 cases of monoma- 
nia, 39 of'cerebral fever, and 54 of idiocy—all 
ranking under the general head of uncontroll- 
ableness—which will make a total of 963, or 
more than a fourth of the whole cases. If 
we now examine the remaining cases, we find 
‘* domestic quarrels ’’ next in amount, being 
no less than 385; while grief for the loss of 
children amounts to only 46, grief at their 
ingratitude or bad conduct, to 16; sudden 
anger, only 1. Next in importance to do- 
mestic quarrels is the desire to escape from 
physical suffering; these amount to 313. 
Debt and embarrassment rank next—203. 
Want, and the fear of want, 179. Disgust 
at life—which may properly be called low 
spirits—stands high,—166 ; shame .and_ re- 
morse, very low—only 7. Thwarted love 
shows only 91, and jealousy, 23. Losses at 
play, 6; loss of employment, 25. 

Fallacious as all such figures must neces 
sarily be, from the impossibility of always 
assigning the real motive to the act, they 
point with sufficient distinctness to certain 
general conclusions :—first, that insanity is 
the origin of by far the largest proportion of 
cases; secondly, that, except the dread of 
physical suffering, the other large propor- 
tions are all of cases which belong to the 
deliberative kind. And, as it is the purpose 
of the present article to direct attention to 
suicide in Literature as well as in Life, let 
us remark on the extreme discrepancy mani- 
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fested between the literary conception of the 
causes of suicide, and the conception neces- 
sarily formed after a survey of the facts. In 
Literature it is always passion, and passion 
of vehement sudden afflux, which determines 
suicide : the agonies of despair or jealousy, 
*the arrowy pangs of remorse, or the dread 
apprehension of shame, are the only motives 
which the dramatist or novelist ever con- 
ceives. To lose a mistress, and with that 
loss to fling away life,—to hurry into 
eternity as an escape from haunting remorse, 
or coming shame,—these seem adequate 
motives for fiction. In Life the loss of.a 
mistress is borne with greater equanimity ; 
and the remembrances of crimes, or the 
dread of shame, seem to exercise but a very 
small suicidal influence. 

Eliminating the cases of insanity and 
sudden passion, we find an immense mass of 
deliberate suicides. Those arising from do- 
mestic quarrels point to social and legal 
evils; the rest point mostly to imaginary 
evils; by which we do not mean that they 
are not evils, but that their peculiar force is 
derived from apprehensiveness ; and in so far 
they are reflective. They are not like grief 


and physical pain, which press with sharp 


anguish deep into the instinctive regions of 
our nature, rousing them to action; but 
arising from reflection, may be conquered or 
mitigated dy reflection. At the worst they 
are but the glooms of distant horrors, the 
shadows of clouds which threaten, but may 
nevertheless pass over. The mind contem- 
plates them till the distant seems close at 
hand, the possible seems about to burst into 
reality ; and thus, by the activity of terror, 
the evil which exists only in prospect becomes 
as pressing as though it were present. Be- 
wildered in this maze of darkness, all natural 
shapes become distorted; the faces of men 
are oppressions; insults are gathered from 
careless glances ; scorn is seen lurking under 
sympathy; every hope vanishes; ruins lie 
around ; there is but one issue—and that 
issue is through the gates of death. 

The suicide of Haydon, the painter, which 
a few years since excited so much pity and 
interest, may be taken as a good illustration 
of the growing pressure of imaginary evils. 
No one, calmly considering the matter, 
thinks poverty, under any of its embarrass- 
ments, the justification of suicide. No one 
will say that want of public appreciation— 
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keenly as the self-love may feel it—could in 
itself have destroyed a man like Haydon, 
ever-confident (to insolence sometimes) in 
his own genius, and accustomed to consider 
himself in advance of his age. Poverty he 
had Jong been familiar with ; embarrassments 
and debts had harassed him for years, till 
they had lost their keen edge; opposition 
from the critics, and want of due apprecia- 
tion from the public—such at least. as he 
demanded—were old stories to him. He had 
battled through these. He had gained a 
name ; attached many friends. His strength 
was good. His spirit was high; his hope- 
fulness generally active. His delight in 
work was unabated. How then came he 
to succumb at last? He succumbed because 
his mind had begun to dwell upon distant 
evils, which had often loomed upon him 
before, but before were looked on more 
lightly—hopefully. The peculiar conjunc- 
tion of his affairs was coincident, perhaps, 
with some condition of body which made 
him less able to behold the far-off sunshine. 
We allude here to a point seldom noticed, 
yet one which universal experience ratifies— 
namely, the immense influence of the 
physical condition on the mental condition, 
producing suicides in cases where, with.a 
different state of health, only depression or 
grief could be produced. Who of us cannot 
remember days when life was inexpressibly 
sad, its burden almost too weary,—when 
the horizon of our affairs was one black mass 
of cloud without the faintest auroral streak, 
—when hope stirred nothing within us, and 
reason with deliberate demonstration showed 
that no hope was rational, no extrication 
from the difficulties possible; nevertheless, 
after days passed under the shadow of such 
apprehensions, the sun has risen one morning 
to find us bright, easy, confident, full of 
hope, quick in desire, strong in courage. A 
weight seems to have been rolled from our 
hearts. Yet nothing has changed the 
position of affairs; our embarrassments 
remain, Our enemies are as persistent, our 
friends as lukewarm ; nothing in the web of 
circumstance is changed—the change is 
wholly in ourselves. What yesterday seemed 
intolerable, is to-day spoken lightly of; 
what yesterday haunted us with apprehen- 
sions, cannot to-day interfere with the en- 
joyment of a morning walk. It was perhaps 
a congested liver, which having got righted 
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at last, now renders the aspect of life so 
different. 

Tn the picture just drawn may be seen a 
type of those conditions which often lead to 
suicide,—the confluence of untoward circum- 
stance with disordered health. Deliberate 
suicides are excessively rare when the secre- 
tions are healthy. The physician would 
often avert a catastrophe when the moralist 
would preach without avail ;—a familiar 
fact, and one which would have been more 
frequently acted on, had there not been a 
systematic opposition from many quarters to 
every thing like a rational interpretation of 
the connection between physical and moral 
phenomena. We expect, indeed, that many 
readers will be more or less affected by the 
mere statement that suicide can depend on 
the state of the secretions; although these 
same readers would freely admit, in a gene- 
ral way, the influence of the bodily states 
on the mental states, and daily perceive the 
‘‘cheering influence’’ of coffee or wine. 
Nothing better exemplifies the extent of the 
opposition raised against physiological in- 
terpretations of moral phenomena than the 
fact that Dr. Bertrand, himself a physician, 
actually omits the state of health from his 
list of predisposing causes of suicide. He 
superficially touches on the influence of age, 
sex, climate, profession, education, imita- 
tion, and physical pain, as causes; but in 
the three triviel pages devoted to the ‘ con- 
stitution,’’ he merely says that the bilious 
temperament is more prone to suicide than 
any other, but that all temperaments are 
liable to succumb. 

Haydon’s journals furnish, as we said, a 
very instructive example of deliberative sui- 
cide, wherein the determining influence is an 
accidental condition of health. They tell 
us, in hisown emphatic language, how great 
a struggle his life was, and how hopefully 
gone through by him. Always in diffi- 
culty, he is often deeply depressed, but the 
depression never lasts long. His sanguine 
temperament escapes from the gloom of ap- 
prehension. Yetat last the depression seems 
more persistent, his health is evidently 
affected, and then circumstance is too power- 
ful for him. Let us glance at an entry or 
two in his journal. Here is one in May, 
1844: 

“© 19th.— As I sit looking at my picture, 
Uriel and Satan, I cannot help remembering 
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the friends now gone, who used to call in on 
a Sunday and talk, and criticise, and cheer 
up—Lord Mulgrave, Sir George, Wilkie, 
Jackson, General and Augustus Phipps. 
How all was hope, and novelty, and antici- 
pation,—and after forty years of most 
anxious study ] am again at it in just as 
much necessity, or more, as when I painted 
my first picture in 1806—thirty-eight years 
ago. Hardly any one now feels an interest 
in my ) ania yet my proceedings al- 
ways do excite an interest, and my fate is 
not fulfilled. My dear old friends are passed, 
and have led the way. After a few yearsI 
must follow them. The state of things is 
melancholy.” 


At the close of the year he says: 


‘* My position is still solitary and glorious. 
In me the solitary sublimity of high art is 
not gone. I still pursue my course, neg- 
lected, little employed, too happy if the a 
proval of my own conscience is the only 
reward I get for my labors, under the bless- 
ing of God.’’ 


Neglect, failure, poverty, embarrassments 
of various kinds have not daunted him. 
Here is another indication : 


‘* February 4th.—In the greatest anxiety 
about money matters. Accommodation in 
the city out of the question. My friends 
with faces longer than my arm, croaking and 
foreboding. 

‘*T have lost three glorious days, painted 
hardly at all, and have not succeeded in get- 
ting £5, with £62 to pay. I must up with 
my new canvas, because without a new large 
picture to lean on, I feel as if deserted by the 
world.’’ 

* * * * 

* 5th.—0, 0, 0! I sat all day and 
looked into the fire. I must get up my third 
canvas, or I shall gocracked ; I have ordered 
it up on Saturday, and then I'll be at it. 

‘Perhaps this paralysis was nature’s 
repose. I stared like a baby, and felt like 
one. A man who has had so many misfor- 
tunes as I have had gets frightened at leay- 
ing his family for a day. 

‘¢ 6th.—Thus ends the week ; by borrow- 
ing £10 of Talfourd, £10 of Twentyman, 
£5 10s. of my hatter, I contrived to satisfy 
claims for £62, but next week I must be at 
itagain. Though I have Wordsworth’s and 
the Duke's head engraving I can sell neither, 
and though I have not had a farthing on my 
lectures yet, I am now revising a second 
volume. 

‘¢ My two works are done, a third canvas 
is ready, and, as if under trial, I have yet 
to begin, cheerfully trusting in God, and 
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believing my life conducted by Him, so that 
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from trials inflicted my genius is elevated 
more powerfully than from sunshine and 
luxury.” 


This picture of the foiled painter staring 
all day at the fire, like a baby, paralysed by 
the sense of his difficulties, yet the next day 
cheerfully trusting in God, is very striking ; 
we shall now see him, only a few weeks 
later, under similar embarrassments, give 
way. He has exhibited his two pictures. in 
the Egyptian Hall, where Tom Thumb is 
drawing crowds, and where few visitors go 
to see the pictures. Failure under such cir- 
cumstances would be painful to every artist ; 
yet surely to one who thought so highly of 
art, it was in itself far less humiliating than 
his previous failures at Weetminster Hall, 
where his cartoons were neglected for the 
cartoons of other painters? There could be 
no rivalry between him and Tom Thumb. 
If the public was curious about Tom Thumb, 
and not eager to see Haydon’s high art, a 
sareasm cr two would, in other days, or 
under other circumstances, have relieved his 
mind. It is interesting to read his reflections 
on hearing of Colonel Gurwood’s suicide :— 

‘* Good heavens! Gurwood has cut his 
throat. The man who had headed the for- 
lorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo—the rigid sol- 
dier—the iron-nerved hero, had not morale 
to resist the relaxation of nerve brought on 
by his over anxiety about the Duke's Dis- 
patches. 

‘* Where is the responsibility of a man 
with mind so easily affected by body ? Ro- 
milly, Castlereagh, and Gurwood ! * 

Let us, however, follow the tragic story 
as he has told it, with its fluctuations, and 
strange gleams of hopefulness and strength : 

‘¢5th.—Came home in excruciating an- 
xiety, not being able to raise the money for 
my rent for the Hall, and found a notice 
from a broker for a quarter’s rent from New- 
ton, my old landlord, for twenty-two years. 
For a moment my brain was confused. I 
had paid him half; and therefore, there was 
only £10 left. 1 went into the painting room 
in great misery of mind. That so old a 
friend should have chosen such a moment to 
do such a thing, is painful. After an hour’s 
dulness, my mind suddenly fired up, with a 
new background for Alfred. I dashed at it, 
and at dinner it was enormously improved. 
I make a sketch to-morrow; then begin to 
finish with the Saxon noble. 

* 6th.—I went out yesterday to look for 
my employer, to make him pay me £37 10s. 
I had just received a lawyer’s letter, the first 
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for a Jong time. I called on the lawyer, an 
amiable man. He promised to try to get me 
time. I came home—my exhibition bring-~ 
ing nothing—a lawyer’s letter—my me 
% Bs £30 for rent at the hall unpaid—I 
came home with great pain of mind; yet 
would any man believe, as I waited in the 
lawyer’s chambers, the whole background of 
Alfred flashed into my head? I dwelt on it, 
foresaw its effects, and came home in sorrow, 
delight, anxiety, and anticipation, I set my 
palette with a disgust, and yet under irresis- 
tible impulse. In coming into the parlor, 
the cook, whose wages I had not been able to 
pay, handed me a card from a broker, saying 
he called for a quarter's rent from Mr. New- 
ton. I felt my heartsink, my brain confused, 
as I foresaw ruin, misery, anda prison! It 
was hvisting the standard! 

“This is temper. I went on with my 
palette in a giddy fidget. I brought it out, 
and looking at my great work, rejoiced in- 
wardly at the coming background. But my 
brain, harassed and confused, fell into a deep 
slumber, from which I did not awake for an 
hour. I awoke cold, the fire out; but I 
flew at my picture, and dashing about like 
an inspired devil, by three had arranged and 
put in the alteration. 

‘“‘T dined, expecting an execution every 


rmoment, and retired to rest in misery.” 


Again :— 

‘* 23rd.—Awoke at three, in very great 
agony of mind; and lay awake till long 
after five, affected by my position. Prayed 
God, as David did, and fell asleep happier, 
but still fearing. 

‘*T took the original sketch of Uriel, and 
went to my landlord and asked him to buy 
itin vain. At last, I offered it to him if he 
would lend me £1 to pay an instalment, 
where failure would have been certain ruin. 
He assented, and I left a beautiful sketch. 
I then came home and darted at my picture. 
I have done a great deal this week under all 
circumstances, and advanced the masses of 
drapery for my Jury. There lie Aristides 
and Nero, unasked for, unfelt for, rolled up 
—Aristides, a subject Raffaele would have 
praised and complimented me on! Good 
God !—and £111 11s. 5d. loss by showing 
it!” 

On the 11th of the next month he writes: 


“11th.—I have £15 to pay to-morrow, 
without a shilling. How I shall manage to 
get seven hours’ peace for work, and yet 
satisfy my creditors, Heaven only knows. 

“* £30 Seotee on the 25th. £31 17s. 6d. 
Newman, same day. £26 10s. Coutts, on 
the 24th. .£29 16s. 9d. Gillotts, on the 
29th. £17 10s. 6d. to baker,—in all £136 
14s. 10d. this month, with only 18s. in the 
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house; nothing coming in, all received ; one 

large picture painting, and three more gettin 

ready, and Alfred’s head to do. In Go 

alone [ trust, in humility.” 
a * * 


‘‘ 15th.—Passed in great anxiety ; finally 


painted the background in the sketch, after 
harassing about to no purpose in the heat. 

‘*16th.—I sat from two till five staring at 
my picture like an idiot. My brain pressed 
down by anxiety and anxious looks of my 
dear Mary and children, whom I was com- 
pelled to inform. I dined, after having 
raised money on all our silver, to keep us 
from want in case of accidents.” 


On the 17th we find him still keeping up 
his confidence, although affairs get worse :— 


‘© 17th.—Dearest Mary, with a woman’s 
passion, wishes me at once to stop payment, 
and close the whole thing. I will not. I 
will finish my six. under the blessing of God ; 
reduce my expenses ; and hope his mercy will 
not desert me, but bring me through in 
health and vigor, gratitude and grandeur of 
soul, to theend. In him alone I trust. Let 
my imagination keep Columbus before my 
mind forever. O God, bless my efforts with 
success, through every variety of fortune, 
and support my dear Mary and family. 
Amen.”’ 


The evening of that day Sir Robert Peel 
sends him £50 ; yet these are the subsequent 
entries : 


““18th—O God, bless me through the 
evils of this day. Great anxiety. My land- 
lord, Newton, called. I said, ‘I see a quar- 
ter’s rent in thy face, but none from me.’ 
I eg to-morrow night to see him, and 
lay before him every iota of my position. 
Good-hearted Newton! I said, ‘ Don't put 
in an execution.’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,’ he 
replied, half hurt. 

‘“sT sent the Duke, Wordsworth, dear 
Fred, and Mary's heads to Miss Barrett to 
protect. I have the Duke’s boots and hat, 
and Lord Grey’s coat, and some more heads. 

* 20th.—O God, bless us all through the 
evils of this day. Amen. 

‘“*2ist.—Slept horribly. Prayed in sor- 
row, and got up in agitation. 

‘6 22nd.—God forgive me, Amen. 

Finis 
of 
B. R. Haydon. 


“© Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’ . 


—** Lear.”’ 
The paper which he wrote just before 
committing suicide is clear, decisive, explicit, 
and without any trace of insanity. If we 
ask how from the courage of the 17th he re- 
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lapsed into the despair of the 22nd, we can 
think of but one answer—the change in his 
own health, which made what before had 
been gloomy, now became intolerable. But 
be that as it may, there is one point we 
would earnestly impress upon the reader, 
one which would have probaly saved Hay- 
don, and consequently may help to save any 
other wretched man whose apprehensive ter- 
rors are growing upon him. Let us be al- 
lowed for a moment to assume that the read- 
er is in such a condition. He is materially 
in that conflux and convergence of untoward 
circumstance, and morally, in that appre- 
hensive condition which suffers him to see no 
other escape from intolerable evils than sud- 
den death. He has anxiously reviewed his 
Whole situation: bankruptcy, poverty, dis- 
grace, await him. Light breaks from no 
distant quarter. There is‘ nowhere help. 
His wife and children will be dragged with 
him into inevitable distress. He sees the 
whole army of evils marshalled before him, 
and all the avenues open through which they 
will reach him. He has calculated every 
chance, and sees that the dreaded result is 
certain. Arrived at this point in his delib- 
erations he has reached the terminus of ap- 
prehension ; and here, consequently, reason 
may effectively establish the first bulwark, in 
the shape of a restraining influence, strong 
in proportion to the strength with which the 
idea is conceived. That idea rests on the 
basis of previous experience. On many crit- 
ical and trivial occasions he will remember 
that the events rarely arrived in their fore-. 
seen order, and still more rarely brought 
their foreseen consequences. Human beings: 
are always forecasting their lives, and always 
finding every episode unlike what had been: 
forecast. They cannot plan the most ordi-. 
nary party of pleasure with any certainty of 
the result; if weather turn out fine, temper 
may spoil it. From picnics to ministerial: 
combinations, men are ever seeing their an- 
ticipations unrealized. More especially is 
this the case with all those castle-building 
schemes in which an eager imagination makes 
the future plastic to its wishes. There are 
times when the horizon is radiant. The 
man seems standing in the confluenee of pros-. 
perities. From every avenue he sees good 
fortune approaching. He can almost reckon 
up the items of his prosperity, and can cal-- 





culate the sums to be paid to his account. 
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The days pass, but the foreseen events do 
not arrive, at least not as he foresaw them. 
His fortune may be as great, or even greater, 
but it is always different. The -order of 
events is different, the consequences unlike 
those which were foreseen. It may be that 
the events do not arrive at all. He was rich 
yesterday, and to-day the bank stopped pay- 
ment. He relied on the steadfast friendship 
of one who has died suddenly, or has fled to 
America. One by one all the radiant spaces 
on the horizon have become clouded over, 
and he is now anxiously gazing for a streak 
of blue sky. Yesterday he was certain .of 
happiness ; to-day the certainty has vanished ; 
to-morrow it will perhaps have turned into 
despair. ‘‘ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on 
its throne,” says Romeo; and the next mo- 
ment the news arrives of Juliet’s death. 

This trite experience of the instability of 
human happiness has an obverse aspect 
which should give consolation in moments of 
affliction. The same uncertainty which at- 
tends our forecastings of success and happi- 
ness, equally attends our forecastings of fail- 
ure and misery. The radiance is not more 
liable to be over-clouded, than the darkness 
to be irradiated. We cannot foresee truly ; 
we can only imagine something that may oc- 
cur; and these imaginations are always 
wrong, if not as to the event itself, yet as to 
the degree in which the event will affect us. 
Let the worst he foresees arrive, it will reach 
the victim as something very different from 
what he imagined. The crash arrives ; noth- 
ing could—nothing did avert it; it is here, 
and he is a beggar. His wife and children 
are beggars. Nay, worse than all, he is 
disgraced ; deeds come to light which cause 
him to blush deeply when revealed, although 
he blushed but slightly, perhaps, in doing 
them. Everything, then, that he dreaded 
has arrived? True: but not as he feared it. 
Now he is face to face with it, the terror 
vanishes. His strength is greater, and his 
sorrow legs. Bankruptcy, if painful, is 
found to be endurable. Poverty turns out a 
comparatively slight evil—considerably less 
than a toothache. Even the shame against 
which sensitive pride revolted, is not so ter- 
rible as imagination pictured it, although 
being an intellectual pain, and indefinite in 
its nature, imagination continues to exercise 
a control over it. Men do not look their 
ecorn at him as he passes. His wife and 
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children do not shrink from him, but cling 
with closer fondness, consoling him for the 
neglect of others. The dog licks. his hand 
as before. The tradesman is as cap-in-hand 
for custom. ‘The heart still beats, and 
Heaven is above all. There is no need of 
despair. A few years of honest labor may 
repair the loss he has sustained. Meanwhile 
those years may be sweetened by such affec- 
tion as it is in his nature to call forth, and 
by such enjoyment ag he is capable of. 
There hag been pain, but there has been 
more of happiness. Nay, even should the 
sbrinking self-love carry its pain to the 
grave, and the memory of the catastrophe 
overshadow his Fémaining years, he has still 
the consolation of having purchased life by 
enduring thus much pain, and has fulfilled 
serious responsibilities to those dependent on 
him. In this simple fact, that we cannot 
accurately foresee the future, lies a refuge 
from despair. 

** The Greeks said grandly in their tragic 

phrase— 

‘ Let no one be called happy till his death.” 

To which I add—‘ Let no one till his death 

Be called unhappy.’ ’’* 

When the wretched Mary Wolstonecraft 
paced up and down Putney Bridge, suffering 
the rain to wet her garments thoroughly, so 
that they might not prevent her sinking in 
the water, her life seemed cheerless, and 
without a ray of hope ; yet this hour was, in 
truth, the turning point in her existence, 
and from it dated the most perfect bliss she 
had ever known—a period of wedded happi- 
ness and earnest work. Could other miser- 
able creatures only bring themselves to 
believe in a future which they cannot fore- 
see, suicide would never be deliberately com- 
mitted. 

We are fully aware of the impossibility of 
giving hope to a hopeless mind. We do not 
pretend that a man can reason himself into 
cheerfulness. Melancholy depression results 
even more from a physical than from a 
mental condition. But reason, if not om- 
nipotent, is to some extent influential. In 
the proportion in which despair is reflective, 
hope may be reflective ; that is to say, in as 
far as depression of spirits results from a 
review of circumstances, and an apprehension 
of future results, it may be combated by a 
general philosophical conclusion, which 

* Aurora Leigh.” 
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shows how inevitably the survey and appre- 
hension must err, and how unlikely it is 
that the future, which seems so terrible, 
should turn out as we foresee it. Whenever 
a@ man is about to commit suicide, delib- 
erately, to escape from a network of terrible 
circumstances, a vivid conception of the fact 
that this network will really be woven into 
quite other meshes, large enough for escape, 
large enough for the access of assistance— 
a conception that what he dreads will not be 
realized,—may stay his hand, and suffer him 
to await the result. And here another 
consideration presents itself in intimate 
connexion with the foregoing: one which, 
if taken up by the mind, may give serenity 
and resignation to many a troubled epoch of 
life. It is this :—We foresee events in the 
mass, but they reach us in detail. Our 
strength, which would indeed be hopeless 
against the mass, quietly conquers it in 
detail. To walk a thousand miles seems an 
impossible feat; yet a few weeks of our 
daily avocation carries us over more ground 
without fatigue. In the course of every 
year we eat a ton and a half of solid food, 
and think nothing of it, but are startled on 
learning the amount. And so it is with 
troubles, punishments, deprivations: they 
reach us singly and at intervals; we foresee 
them in the mass, and despairingly ask— 
How am I to meet this overwhelming load. 
Men of inactive imaginations move amid un- 
toward circumstances with little trouble. 
They dispose of each difficulty as it arrives, 
and are not apprehensive of what may remain 
behind. Imaginative men, on the contrary, 
have their apprehensions stimulated by each 
arrival; and to them our argument is 
specially addressed. They may reinstate 
their vigor of resistance by recognising the 
fact, that the army of evils which over-awes 
them, cannot, as an army, overwhelm them ; 
but must, in the nature of things, attack 
them by ones and twos in separate intervals, 
under greatly altered circumstances ; so that 
the mass of gunpowder which seemed so 
formidable is scattered into small heaps and 
grains, some of them not exploding because 
damp, others blown away by the wind, and 
those which do explode only creating 
damage, not ruin. 

Three sources of prevention, and only 
three, are thus discoverable; and these, of 
course, only affecting cases of deliberate 
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suicide; religious conviction, giving resig- 
nation or hope; intellectual conviction of 
our inability rightly to foresee events and 
results ; and last, though not least, medical 
treatment. Where these are powerless, it is 
idle to hope that legislative enactments will 
avail. We have, however, already seen that 
by far the greatest number of cases is refer- 
able to insanity; and even in cases which 
have all the marks of deliberation, there is 
sometimes a certain intensity of apprehen- 
siveness, a diseased activity of the imagina- 
tion in picturing consequences, which renders 
the patient as helpless as the monomaniac. 
Such is the case recorded by Hufeland of a 
tradesman aged two-and-thirty, who, having 
lost his money, and being neglected by his 
family, resolyed to starve himself. From 
the 12th to the 14th of September, 1818, he 
roamed about the country and woods. He 
then dug a grave for himself, and remained 
in it till the 3rd October, when he was found 
by an innkeeper. He still breathed, after 
eighteen days’ abstinence, but expired im- 
mediately after a little bouillon had been 
forced down his throat. On his person they 
found writing-paper containing a sort of 
diary written in pencil. The following 
extracts will be read with interest :— 


‘¢ 16th Sept.—The generous philanthropist 
who may find my corpse is requested to bury 
me, and to repay himself for the trouble by 
my clothes, my purse, my pocket-book, and 


knife. I have not committed suicide, but I 
die of starvation, because wicked men have 
deprived me of my fortune, and I do not 
choose to be a burden on my friends. It ‘is 
unnecessary to open my body, since, as I 
have just said, I die of starvation. 

‘¢ 17th Sept.—What a night I have 
It has rained ; Iam wet through. 
been so cold 

‘¢ 18th Sept.—The cold and rain forced 
me to get up and walk; my walk was 
feeble. Thirst made me lick up the water 
which still rested on the mushrooms. How 
nasty that water was! 

‘¢ 19th Sept.—The cold, the length of the 
nights, and -the slightness of my clothing, 
which makes me fee] the cold more keenly, 
have given me great suffering. 

*¢ 20 Sept.—In my stomach there is terri- 
ble commotion; hunger, and above all, 
thirst, become more and more frightful. For 
three days there has been no rain. If I 
could but lick the water from the mushrooms 


now! 
“« 21st Sept.—Unable to endure the tor- 


ssed. 
have 
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tures of thirst, I crawled with great labor to 
an inn, where I bought a bottle of beer, 
which did not quench my thirst. In the 
evening I drank some water from the pump 
near the inn where I bought the beer. 

‘+ 23rd Sept.—Yesterday I could scarcely 
move, much less write. Thirst made me go 
to the pump; the water was icy cold, and 
made me sick. I had convulsions until even- 
ing. Nevertheless, I returned to the pump. 

‘* 26th Sept.—My legs seem dead. For 
three days co oe unable to go to the 
pump. Thirst increases. My weakness is 
such that I could not trace these lines till 
to-day. 

** 29th Sept.—I have been unable to move. 
It has rained. My clothes are not dry. No 
ene would believe how much I suffer. Dur- 
ing the rain some drops fell into my mouth, 
which did not quench my thirst. Yesterda 
I saw a peasant about ten yards from me ; 
saluted him ; he returned my salutation. It 
is with great regret I die; want has forced 
me; nevertheless, I pray for death. My 
father, pardon him, for he knows not what 
he does. Weakness and convulsions prevent 
my writing more. I feel this is the last 
time.’ 


In this tragic case the apprehension of 
poverty became a fixed idea, which resulted 
in afflicting the man with all the worst ex- 
tremities of poverty. Tearing todie of want, 
he starved himself, 

The story of the German author, Kleist, 
is far from clear in its motives, and is suffi- 
ciently striking to deserve telling here. He 
had long familiarized himself with the 
thought of suicide; spoke repeatedly of it 
to his friends, as we have been informed, 
and more than once proposed to a friend 
that they should destroy themselves in com- 

ny. This seems to betoken monomania ; 
yet, what shall we say to his companion, 
Frau Vogel, who was not his mistress, but 
only his friend, yet who, suffering from an 
incurable malady, consented to the proposal 
of the poor and miserable Kleist, and died 
with him. They quitted Berlin for Potzdam 
together. At the inn they wrote on the 
same sheet of paper their separate declara- 
tions of their intention (a letter which we 
were permitted to see, but which has never 
been printed), and retired for the night. 
Early the next morning they rose, took a 
cup of coffee, and then went to the brink of 
@ pond in the neighbothood, where they shot 
themselves. The sensation produced through- 
out Germany by this act has not yet alto- 
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gether subsided, and has given rise to many 
conflicting commentaries. Kleist was, per- 
haps, insane, and Frau Vogel, fascinated by 
his eloquence and resolution, suffered herself 
to be dragged with him to the perpetration 
of an act which promised release from pain, 

‘¢La vie est un vétement,’’ says Balzac, 
epigrammatically ; ‘* quand il est sale, on le 
brosse; quand il est troué, on le raccom- 
mode; mais on reste vétu tant qu’on peut.” 
There are few existences in which the sum 
of pleasures does not greatly surpass the 
pains ; and however impatient of pain the 
sensitive organization may be, that very 
sensitiveness, which makes the impatience, 
also makes the enjoyment proportionately 
greater. If tosuch purely personal egotistic 
considerations be added those which neces- 
sarily issue from our relations to others—to 
those who love us, who cling to us, who are 
in any way dependent on us,—we shall be 
forced to admit that suicide is not only an 
act of folly, but a moral crime, that is to 
say a crime which, if not amenable to a 
legal tribunal, is amenable to the tribunal 
of conscience. The weight of the crime 
must in each separate case be estimated by 
the circumstances which surround it: on 
the one hand by the mental and bodily con- 
dition of the sufferer, and on the other by 
his social relations and responsibilities. No 
one will harshly judge the mother who, on 
seeing the corpse of her only child dragged 
from the river, plunged into that river, and 
in it stilled the clamorous anguish of her 
heart. Far otherwise is it with those who, 
in fretful impatience, in momentary fear, in 
mere bravado, or in despicable desire for 
notoriety, hurry themselves from the world, 
Yet there are many such suicides. 

There have been periods when suicide was 
thought a noble thing. Especially has this 
been the case in certain corrupt epochs of 
Literature. Theories of suicide have led tg 
practice. In Rome the Stoical writers uni- 
formly considered it a virtue. Seneca 
abounds in fine aphorisms in praise of it; 
and men seeking a new excitement in suicide 
as a relief from the lassitude of debauch, 
easily practised this virtue. ‘That the 
tedium vite was considered by the Romans 
in the time of the emperors a reasonable and 
legally sufficient motive,’’ says Mr. Ellis, 
‘appears from the * Digest,’ iii. 2, 11,3, 
from the ‘ Codex,’ ix. 50, 1; and from 
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several other texts.”** The Roman decree, 
Mori licet cui vivere non placeat, expresses 
the conviction of that age. In Christian 
countries the act has always been regarded 
with horror, except by an occasional indi- 
vidual, who ‘‘ dallied with the faint sur- 
mise,’’ and speculatively brought himself to 
consider it a fine thing. But neither horror 
nor admonition have sufficed to prevent it 
Whether suicides really be on the increase, 
as many writers assert, or whether that in- 
crease be only fallacious, the larger amount 
arising from the enormous increase in the 
population furnishing the cases, we cannot 
say. Dr. Bertrand, in want of a declama- 
tion against education and materialism, has 
no doubt on the subject. He seeks evidence 


in that copious resource of blockheads—un- 
critical statistics : 


‘* Voici, du reste, quelques données statis- 
tiques qui mieux que mes paroles, prouveront 


l'état progressif du suicide : 


A Paris on comptait de 1794 & 1804—107 per an. 
1804 “ 1828—334 “ 
1830 “ 1835—882 
1835 “ 1840—486 “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 


their arguments. It was reserved for the 
sublime ineptitude of Dr. Bertrand ‘ to com- 
bine the various statistical results,’’ and 
assign ‘the period between 20 and 60 as 
that which exhibited the greatest amount of 
suicide,’’ it never occurring to that stupid 
physician that the number of human beings 
included between such limits is enormously 


.| greater than the number included in any 


of the other periods named. This is some- 
what as if a man undertaking to ascertain 
which capital in Europe furnished the great- 
est amount of suicide, were ‘to combine. 
the various statistical results,’ and declare 
that the greatest amount was produced in 
the French empire. The following tabie 
gives the proportion assignable to various 
ages in 3020 suicides committed in France, 


during 1843 : 


Under 16 years of age aks seek alee 
From 16 to 21. iehitis . 

21“ 80. ° . . ° 

“ 380“ 40. . . ° . - 540 

“« 40° 50. ° 


SOT elgg 
SO Oe ce ey, ets 0, xe OS 
OY as ws lk 
“70 “ 80. 6g ee YO ee 


He continues the list, and then says that “ 0 andupwards - 5.) 20 


other countries offer the same désolante pro- 
gression. It will give the reader an idea of 
the sagacity of this Dr. Bertrand if we add, 
that not only does he omit from his caleula- 
tion the progressive increase in the popula- 
tion during those years, which alone would 
completely change the aspect of the statis- 
tical tables, but in the very table quoted by 
him stand these figures : 

In France, during 1849, there were 8588 suicides. 
“ “ 850 “ 596 “ 

“ “ 1851, “ 3598 “ 


That is to say, there was an increase of 13 
one year, and of 2 the next—which increase 
is quoted as evidence of the désolante pro- 
gression of the crime, no account of the in- 
crease of population being given. 

Statists have attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to fix the age at which most suicides 
are committed. But after infancy, all ages 
have their examples; no age can be said to 
have lugubrious eminence in this matter. 
Esquirol thought the ‘age of suicide’? was 
between 20 and 30; Cazauvielh thought it 
was between 50 and 60; Etoc-Demazy be- 
tween 30 and 60. Others have fixed on dif- 
ferent periods, and all with ‘ lists”? to back 


* Notes to the “ De Augmentis,” in the new edi- | ; 
tion of Bacon’s Works, i, 728, 


Ageunknown. . . . . . 110 
Totah wg fe tig 1 SORO 


To make this table of much value we ought 
to have the amount of population ; we ought 
to know, for instance, how many octogena- 
rians were living in 1843, to furnish 20 
suicides. We know that 20 isa large pro- 
portional amount when compared with 147, 
the amount furnished by those living at the 
ages of from 16 to 21. And this large pro- 
portion is enough to overturn the proposition 
advanced by Dr. Bertrand,—that the greater 
number of suicides occurs between the ages 
of 20 and 60, because man is then assailed by 
passions and wants which develope imperious 
desire for their satisfaction :—‘* De 20 A 30 
ans l’amour, la jalousie, l’envie, le concubin- 
age, l’adultére, la paresse, la libertinage, 
font de nombreuses victimes dans les villes.’? 
Yet if Dr. Bertrand will turn to the tables 
he has himself printed, setting forth the 
causes of suicide, he will find that those 
causes are rarely /’amour, la jalousie, l’envie, 
&c. It is, however, characteristic of the 
loose logic, and the incompetence of this 
writer, that after remarking on the great 
number of octogenarian suicides, he proceeds 
in the next paragraph to assign the vividness 
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of the passions and desires between the ages 
of 20 and 60 as the chief cause of suicide. 

If we are unable at present to determine 
the influence of age upon suicide, we are 
somewhat nearer the mark with respect to 
sex. In spite of the greater predisposition 
of women to insanity, and the greater 
amount of suicides which proceed from 
insanity, women much seldomer destroy 
themselves than men do. Esquirol estimates 
the proportion as 1 to 3. Dr. Bertrand 
thinks that this is owing to women being 
more religious than men: ‘ they draw from 
their religious convictions and observances a 
force of resignation which enables them 
better to support the sorrows of life.’’ It 
is much more probable that the cause lies in 
the greater timidity of women, and their 
greater power of passive endurance, both of 
bodily and mental pain. If religion really 
were the operating influence, we should find 
that in all cases suicide bears a definite and 
constant proportion in both sexes to the 
amount of religious conviction and observ- 
ance—the sceptics and indifferentists fur- 
nishing the cases, the truly pious being 
quite excluded. But this is not the fact. 
We have already said that religious con- 
viction must have its influence. It savesa 
percentage. To attribute more to it is to 
overlook the plainest facts. Nay, Dr. Ber- 
trand himself, in the succeeding paragraph, 
quotes evidence to show that in rural dis- 
tricts the proportion of female to male 
suicides is 3 to 4, instead of 1 to 3, as in 
towns. This does not trouble him, however, 
for he boldly attributes it to “the greater 
laxity of religious conviction in the rural 
districts,’’-—a statement which the reader 
will receive with surprise. Having thus 
satisfied the one pre-occupation of his mind, 
and having once more adduced religious 
observance as the sole cure for suicide, Dr. 
Bertrand is led to notice some other facts re- 
specting peasant women, which the reader 
will probably consider as bearing more 
directly on the case ; namely, the hardships 
endured by the women, the cares of widow- 
hood, and, above all, the modification of 
their nature, which approximates them more 
to the character, mnnners, and wants of the 
men. He touches these points quite inci- 
dentally, and concludes his section on the 
influence of sex with this amazing propo- 
sition :—** Le sexe, considéré comme prédis- 
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posant au suicide perd donc toute influence 
4 c6té du sentiment religieux.’”” He has 
overlooked the effect of timidity; and that, 
because the women of rural districts are 
notably more courageous than the women of 
towns, they must to that extent be without 
one restraining influence. 

The influence of Professions on suicide has 
not been accurately traced ; partly because, 
in all the tables we have seen, the one im- 
portant element is omitted which would 
show the number of individuals included in 
each profession. Thus Dr. Bertrand, in 
support of his strange opinion respecting 
the religious laxity of rural districts, has no 
dificulty in proving that the agricultural 
laborers furnish the largest amount of sui- 
cide ; but seeing that this class exceeds every 
other class by thousands and thousands, it is 
necessary to establish the proportion of sui- 
cides to the number of individaals, before 
any conclusion can be of worth. 

The influence of climate has long been a 
favorite topic. Montesquieu attributed the 
vast amount of suicide in England to our 
fogs and mists,—an idea which speedily 
became popular, it was so plausible. There 
are, however, two objections to it: the first 
objection is that suicide is not so frequent in 
England as in France ; the second objection 
is that the most gloomy, foggy, miserable 
season of the year, from October to January, 
is the season which of all others furnishes 
the fewest suicides—very little more, indeed, 
than half the amount furnished in May, 
June, and July, when fogs are rarely heard 
of. A somewhat similar proportion is 
observed in France. In the year 1843 the 
four quarters showed the following amounts: 
January, 225; February, 230; and March, 280 


suicides: in all 
April, 258; May 318; June, 334 
July, 836; August, 267; September, 207 
October, 194; November, 198; December, 170 662 


It is curious to observe the ratio increasing 
from December to July, where the amount 
culminates, and then declines. Many the- 
ories have been suggested to explain these 
facts, but none of them are of much worth. 
Cabanis and Esquirol consider the autumn 
to be more favorable to the development of 
gastric maladies, which tend to the produc- 
tion of suicide by the profound discourage- 
ment and ennui they engender. Others 
again attribute the suicides of summer to the 
greater length of the days, making the 
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nights shorter, and thus robbing men of the 
refreshment of sleep and repose. It is 
certain that there is a correspondence be- 
tween the length of the days and the 
amount of suicide; but the connection be- 
tween them has not yet been detected. 

Is education a predisposing cause? 
‘* Dans tous les pays du monde,”’ says Balbi, 
** Jes suicides sont plus communs Ja ou !’in- 
struction est plus répandue.”’ True enough ; 
but this is a coincidence, not a cause. In 
countries where there is much instruction 
there must necessarily be all the complex 
machinery of civilization, and we know that 
barbarians seldom have recourse to suicide. 
But one might as well say that railways pro- 
duced increase of suicide ; or that wherever 
ar Italian opera was found to flourish, sui- 
cide would be abundant. There is nothing 
in education, in itself, which could possibly 
act as a direct influence in the production of 
suicide. Dr. Bertrand thinks otherwise. In 
education he sees a potent cause, and in ed- 
ucation being placed entirely in the hands of 
priests he sees the only safety. Yet in 
Catholic countries where there is little edu- 
cation, and that little entirely in clerical 
hands, suicide is quite as frequent as in 
America. . 

The influence of imitation in the produc- 
tion of suicide, although it necessarily only 
reaches an individual case here and there, is 
apt to excite so much comment that its ex- 
tent becomes exaggerated. We think little 
of a madman’s making away with himself; 
we think it not unnatural that affliction or 
deep-seated melancholy should seek an es- 
cape; but when the motive seems to be 
purely one of imitation, we are so aston- 
ished, and so ‘‘ shocked,”’ that the story pro- 
duces a profound impression. In certain 
states of the mind, imitation is like a conta- 
gion, which seizes on the feeble with uner- 
ring selection. Many oa man has perished 
who would have lived on had he not heard of 
some recent suicide, or, it may be, read in 
some recent novel the tragic story of a he- 
ro’s despair. When the latter case occurs, 
there is an immediate outcry against fiction 
and the dangerous tendency of literature ; 
but it would be as reasonable to protest 
against bridges, because the fact that one 
unhappy wretch has flung himself into the 
Thames, suggests to other unhappy wretches 


may have caused a few suicides, but only in 
the same way as ‘“‘The Robbers” made 
young noblemen take to the highway; that 
is to say, it only spurred the willing horse. 
Our actions are the results of such complex 
forces, that it is dificult to assign a single 
motive. Imitation, as mere imitation, will 
powerfully influence the acts of men; and 
suicides will consequently often be the result 
of imitation. Sometimes a man, hearing of 
a suicide, suffers his mind to linger about the 
idea, a8 one which to him holds out a pros- 
pect of relief. He, who went before, was 
miserable like me; he is now at rest; the 
weary hours no longer weigh upon him; the 
arrowy anguish pierces him no more; why 
should I not imitate his act, and rid myself 
of this intolerable burthent This idea be- 
comes at length a fixed idea, and finally an 
act. 

We coticlude our survey of the various in- 
fluences by confessing our inability to assign, 
with any certainty, the special causes of sui- 
cide, and the special influences which predis- 
pose to it. The reason of our uncertainty 
is the complexity of all moral phenomena. 
The same motives, physical and moral, differ- 
ently affect different minds. The quick re- 
bellion of pride, the passionate abandonment 
of love, the suggestions of terror, the instinet 
of enjoyment, all differ so profoundedly in 
different minds, and in different states of the 
same mind, that what is intolerable agony to 
one, is by another carelessly accepted, and 
what at one period will be courageously 
borne, at another will overwhelm the faint- 
ing spirit. To-day we may hear of our ruin 
with calmness; to-morrow it will throw as 
into despair. A curious example may here 
be cited. Few events are commoner in the 
life of a dramatic author than the failure of 
a play. Some actept it with equanimity, 
even joining in the disapprobation, as Charles 
Lamb did when he joined in hissing ‘* Mr. 
H.’’* Others are deeply mortified ; but who 
thinks such mortification an adequate cause 
of suicide? Nevertheless, not many years 
ago Paris was startled by the intelligence 
that two young authors, stung with rage at 
the failure of their melodrama, had locked 
themselves together in a room, and sought. 
consolation in asphyxia. Esquirol tells a 
story to the same effect. Mr. Roubeau, a 


* A friend of ours not only hissed his own play, 





& way to escape their misery. ‘* Werther”’ 


but “cut it up” in a newspaper afterwards. 
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young physician, published a work, ‘‘ Re- 
eherches médico-philosophiques sur la mélan- 
cholie.”” A few adverse criticisms, and the 
lukewarmness of his friends, produced in 
him so profound a disgust at life, that he 
swallowed opium ; and that not sufficing, he 
went away into Touraine, where he strangled 
himself in an hotel. In these cases we can 
hardly assign the failures as the causes, if by 
causes we mean forces of uniform operation ; 
they were the irritants of a sensibility al- 
ready in an abnormal condition, and their 
force depended on that condition. 

We have touched on some points of our 
great subject as illustrated in Reality, and 
may now turn for a moment to its illustra- 
tions in Literature. From the very necessi- 
ties of Art, we must not expect to find sui- 
cide treated in it with a very close adherence 
to reality. Neither the motives nor the 
means employed by ordinary men will suffice 
for Art; and one great cause of the differ- 
ence will be found to lie in this: for the pur- 
poses of Art, it is almost always indispensa- 
ble that the victims should be of heroic pro- 
portions ; whereas in life, these are precisely 
the natures which do not commit suicide. A 


Cato and a Brutus are very rare exceptions 


in the list of mediocrities. Suicide, when it 
is not insanity, is the act of a weak mind; 
and, as we have seen, the motives which de- 
termine it are not heroic. Impatience is 
weakness; despair is weakness. When So- 
phocles presents the terrible story of Gdipus, 
he makes Jocasta hang herself in sudden 
horror, but Q&dipus, although he tears his 
eyes out, as unworthy to behold the light, 
lives on. Sophocles, it is true, also repre- 
sents the suicide of a hero, in ‘‘ Ajax;”? a 
suicide calm and deliberate, performed in 
spite of the touching entreaties of a wife, in 
apite also of deep regrets at the necessity of 
quitting the daylight; but the hero is una- 
ble to live through his shame, and he dies.* 
But as an almost universal rule in ancient 
art, suicide is the act of sudden passion—the 
grief of a forsaken Dido—the grief of a 
despairing Heemont — the remorse of a 
wretched Pheedra. 

In modern art, suicide is abundantly 

* This death of Ajax, be it noted in aaa, is 
a solitary example of positive action taking place 


on the stage, in sight of the audience. 
Horace’s dictum, 


“ Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.”” 
+ In the “ Antigone.” 


omp. 
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used; but for the most part asa mere deus 
ex machina, a clumsy contrivance for cutting 
a knot which the author cannot skilfully 
untie. The fifth act of a tragedy usually 
presents us with one or more suicides; the 
third volume of a novel is also apt to dismiss 
heroes and villains in the same expeditious 
style. Not knowing how to terminate the 
action, the author makes his hero draw a 
dagger. But this is really an evasion of the 
difficulty, and is frequently less tragic in 
effect, than it would be to make the sufferer 
live on. There are occasions when suicide 
is both tragical and grand. In the Ajax of 
of Sophocles, and in the Bratus of Shak- 
speare, we are deeply moved by the calm 
resolution which the heroic men display: a 
solemn earnestness accompanies the act, 
which for the time enchains our sympathy, 
Very different is the effect produced by 
Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘ Chatterton,’’ which 
may not unfitly be taken asa type of many 
modern works that make an appeal to our 
sympathy through suicide. In the real 
story of Chatterton we are profoundly 
affected by 


The marvellous boy that perished in his pride, 
because, although there is much in the 
story which would otherwise chill sympathy, 
we feel and know that he was insane, and 
the obvious external causes were but the 
fuel of that insanity. Quite a different im- 
pression results from De Vigny’s presenta- 
tion, which is that of an irritable ‘* neglected 
genius,’’ driven to self-destruction by puerile 
vanity. Because the critics abuse him, 
because the Lord Mayor of London, instead 
of honoring his genius, advises him to leave 
off writing verses, and offers him the situ- 
ation of valet de chambre, this poet curses 
society, and drinks poison. We do not aver 
that a wretched ‘ genius’? has not before 
now destroyed himeelf for motives equally 
contemptible; but we cannot give such an 
act the least sympathy ; and still more reso- 
lutely do we refuse it when M. de Vigny 
makes it the text for a dithyrambic outburst 
on the crimes of society against genius. 
What he has said, others have repeated, and 
will continue to repeat,—namely, that 
society is guilty of a serious crime in not 
honoring and fostering genius—which is a 
truth,—and that, therefore, whenever a man 
of genius appears, society should provide for 
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him at once, without leaving him that task 
—which isan absurdity. The truth con- 
tained in this assertion need not be insisted 
on; it is patent to the dullest comprehen- 
sion. The absurdity which is tacked on to 
it deserves exposure. That society does 
really honor genius whenever it recognises 
it, is too palpable for any one to gainsay. 
The genius of a Dickens, a Thackeray, a 
Tennyson, a Millais, and indeed of every 
real artist, meets with rapturous praise, and 
even with not unsubstantial pudding. If 
there happen to be greater men (we doubt 
it) whom the public does not recognise, 
because they are so far in ‘* advance of the 
age,” the fact may be deplored, but society 
must not be held responsible. Society is but 
too willing with its homage, when once the 
genius is confessed ; but until it has eyes to 
see and know the idol, we cannot blame it 
for a want of worship. How is it to see and 
know genius? By whatsign? Is it because 
& man is unintelligible that I am to reverence 
his profundity? Is it because his concep- 
tions exceed my comprehension and sympathy 
that I am to worship their originality and 
grandeur? Must I believe him to be a 


splendid genius on his bare assertion? Must 
I allow the turbulence of his friends to 
coerce my judgment, making me call that 
originality which to my taste is but weak 


extravagance? Unless by the effect his 
works produce on me, how am I to distin- 
guish his pretensions from those of over- 
weening vanity and self-ignorance? If the 
history of literature can be trusted, men of 
genius have in all times been distinguished 
by two characteristics strikingly at variance 
with those exhibited in De Vigny’s Chatter- 
ton—they have been patient and coura- 
geous: patient in toil over their works, 
courageous and confident in the days of 
early neglect. The genias which has not 
patience to produce fine works under all 
discouragements and social difficulties, is 
self-condemned ; the genius which has no 
other refuge from temporary neglect than 
passionate flir.ging away of life, is clearly so 
unsuited to this ‘* workday world,”’ that we 
cannot weep over its exit. Our age is 
ready with its honor and award for all who 
really move it. If you are so far in advance 
of your age that it cannot be moved by you, 
why clamor for its encouragement? why 
curse its ignorant want of appreciation ? 
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The historian of literature will have an in- 
teresting chapter to write when he comes to 
trace the abberations of modern French fic- 
tion and drama, and especially its influence 
on suicide. Works like the ‘‘ Chatterton” 
of De Vigny, and the ‘‘ Antony ” of Dumas, 
throw a sentimental halo over suicide, falser 
even than the moral mirage of Stoicism, 
which, at least, wore the aspect of manly 
strength. The stoic destroyed himself on 
theory. Seneca makes CEdipus propose to 
kill himself not merely because he is misera- 
ble, but because he has the abstract right to 
do 80: 

** Jus vite ac necis 

Mes penes me est. Regna deserui liben 

Regnum mei retineo.’’ 

This is not the tone of Sophocles, who makes 
CEdipus await the deliverence of destiny. 
“‘Jamais dans la tragédie Grécque,” says 
M. Saint Mare Girardin in his charming 
“Cours de Littérature Dramatique,’’ ‘le 
suicide n’est traité comme une question de 
philosophie ou de droit naturel.”* The rea- 
son is, however, because the Greek dramat- 
ists were poets, rather than philosophers; 
and M. Girardin’s ingenious chapter would 
perhaps have taken another turn had he net 
overlooked this distinction. For although it 
is perfectly true that the Greek dramatists, 
not being stoics, had no theoretical purpose 
in representing suicide, it is quite clear, fro 
the single example of the ‘‘ Ajax,”’ that wit 
all the passionate love of life manifested by 
the Greeks, they did conceive man to have 
perfect right of auicide. Not only does Ajax 
deliberately destroy himself, without a word 
escaping from any one which intimates that 
the act was more than sad, but the very cho- 
rus—usually the mouthpiece of common 
morality.—after Ajax quits the scene, de- 
clares that he were better lying in Hades 
than living thus. In fact, only in Chris- 
tian ethics is suicide regarded as a sin. 

We know not what our readers will say to 
M. Saint Marc Girardin’s assertion, that 
‘t Shakespeare est pour quelque chose dans ce 
dégofit de la vie, plus fréquent en Angle- 
terre que dans Jes autres pays.’’ Certainly 
Shakespeare has strewn his stage with sui- 
cides enough, and has made suicide the sub- 
ject of many a fine reflection; but if any 
one has lightened our national melancholy, 


* Vol, i. p. 101. 
t “ Ajax,” v. 685: xpeicowy yap Aide keibur, 3 
voody patay, Kk, T. A 
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and interfused our spirits with something of 
his own abounding life and sense of exquisite 
enjoyment, it is Shakspeare. M. Girardin 
remarks a certain got de la mort in English 
literature. We are, indeed, fond of death 
and its terrors. We make life as lugubrious 
as we can, and revel among the tombstones. 
Shakspeare was too much of an Englishman 
not to have his touch of this malady; and 
as M. Girardin notes, Shakspeare’s Remeo is 
intensely English, and intensely unlike a 
Greek or Italian, in thinking Juliet more 
lovely in her tomb than when alive :—‘‘ ces 
funebrés lieux conviennent & l’imagination de 
cet amant, fils du génie de Shakspeare.”” An 
interesting essay might be written on Shaks- 
peare’s treatment of suicide; what M. Saint 
Marc Girardin has written cannot, however, 
pass in England. 

We need say little of ‘‘ Werther ’’ and its 
imitations. The profound impression pro- 
duced by ‘“‘ Werthe:” is in these days 
scarcely intelligible. It comes, however, less 
within our subject than almost any other 
work, simply because it is a close reproduc- 
tion of the actual reality. The story told in 
** Werther ’’ has been acted in sad earnest 
by Goethe’s acquaintance, young Jerusalem ; 
and, except in its influence on literature, we 
can no more consider it among the examples 
of suicide treated in fiction, than we could 
0 consider the touching story of Chatterton 
as told by Professor Masson. 

We have touched but lightly on the sev- 
eral points of our great subject, for our pur- 
pose was not to write a treatise, but to bring 
together a few general considerations which 
might pass into the stream of the reader's 
reflections, mingling with his own serious 
thoughts. There are few minds that have 
passed the buoyant epoch of youth to whom 
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the subject of suicide has not at times been 
awfully present, either as-a calamity of some 
one in whom they have been interested, or as 
the dread possibility of their own escape. If 
the act is comparatively rarc, still rarer is 
the freedom from all premeditation of it; 
and we are not altogether without a hope 
that the reflections brought forward in this 
essay, may have some slight influence in 
preaching resignation to those whose suffer- 
ings may be forcing their thoughts into wist- 
ful contemplation of suicide. 


[The editor of the Living Age desires to 
promote the object of the Westminster Re- 
view, by adding the experience of a very 
young man, who many years ago spent a 
whole Sunday deliberating upon suicide. He 
had lately lost a parent, and considered him- 
self as placed in cheerless circumstances. His 
morbid feelings at last amounted to this :— 
that if he could have every thing he could 
ask for, even then life would not be desira- 
ble. Whether the young man was then 
really in any danger of using the gun which 
stood in his chamber, he could not after- 
wards be sure. Awaking the next morning 
without any change in his outward circum- 
stances, he felt himself much changed in 
mind—and recalled with horror and fear his 
thoughts of the day before. He had now 
discovered that it was a bodily derangement 
which had affected his mind—and this dis- 
covery was a complete relief to him; and 
the temptation never recurred. In future 
affections of the same kind, he took medi- 
cine and thus drove away the evil spirit. He 
learned never to rely upon any dark opinions 
which arose during an attack of dyspepsia— 
and (as a consequence) under a clouded 
state of mind.] 





A Nover Game or Cness.—A letter from 
Hanover in a recent number of Le Nord 
describes a grand fancy dress ball given in the 
Theatre Royal by Count Platen, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The proceedings commenced 
by a procession of living chessmen, the whole of 
the pieces magnificently dressed. After the 
procession the pieces took up a position on a 
gigantic chess board prepared for the oceasion, 
and two magicians then played a game which 
excited gteat interest and amusement. After 
the match, dances illustrative of all countries 
and classes of population ensued.—Votes and 


Queries. 





DERIVATION OF THE Worp ‘* Corron.’’— 
Webster thinks it probable that this word is 
derived:from an Arabic word Kotun, signifying 
thin or fine. 

It seems, however, not inprobable that the 
word cotton, as used in the west of Europe, may 
be derived from the Latin word cotoneum, o 
quince; to which, in respect of size, the elder 
Pliny (x1. 21.) compares the fruit or gourds 
(cucurbita) of the cotton tree. After his day 
cotoneum may possibly have become the current 
name for the calyx; and, in lapse of time, for 
the substance which it contained.— Votes and 
Queries. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
SOUTHEY AND HONE. 


Tux reference by H. B. CO. to Hone’s 
Political Tracts, and to the parody on 
Southey’s Vision of Judgment contained in 
one of them, reminds me that I possess the 
poet laureate’s own copy of these pamphlets, 
on the fly-leaf of which he has written, in 
his own beautiful autograph, the following 
quotation from Holy Scripture : 

‘‘¢ When the wicked man turneth awa 
from his wickedness that he hath committed, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
he shall save his soul alive.’ — Robert 
Sournry, Cambridge, Dec., 1830.” 

In explanation he has affixed to the oppo- 
site page printed copies of two most inter- 
esting letters, which he evidently wished to 
be preserved with the book. They appeared 
in The Times newspaper in the year 1830, 
but are not included in the poet’s Life and 
Correspondence by his son-in-law, nor in the 
more recently published Selections from his 
letters. They were occasioned by the gener- 
ous notice of Hone, which Mr. Southey ap- 
pended to his Life of Bunyan, and are so 
honorable to the memory of both the parties 
concerned, that I cannot but think them far 
better worth preservation than many of the 
letters contained in the recent Selections from 
his correspondence. 

I may add, for the information of H. B. 
C., that there is, I believe, no ‘story”’ 
connected with the boots of the king, . to 
which George Cruikshank has given so much 
prominence in his grotesque illustrations of 
the pamphlets, their frequent introduction 
being,a mere caprice of the artist. 

The following are the letters referred to : 

‘¢ To Robert mount, ts LL.D., Kes- 
wick. 

‘* 13, Gracechurch Street, London, April 23. 

‘6 Sir, 

“ Late last night I got a copy of the new 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress at Mr. 
Major’s, and this morning my first employ- 
ment is to obtrude sg you my most sincere 
and respectful thanks for your unexpected 
and generous mention of my name and 
recent writings, in the conclusion of your 
Life of Bunyan. 

‘‘ For obvious reasons such @ notice from 
you is especially grateful to me, and is the 
more gratifying now, when the humble 
doings you are pleased to publicly favor can 
benefit me no otherwise than by sometimes 
occasioning reflection on the honesty of pur- 
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pose which stimulated my labors, and which 
consoles me after I have lost everything on 
earth, except my integrity and ten children ; 
these, 1 trust, I shall be enabled to keep to 
my life’s end. To further literary exertion 
I am beyond the reach of ‘ encouragement.’ 
At this moment, the last remains of my 
ruined fortunes, a few of the books that 
assisted me in working out my Every Day 
Book and Table Book (which, by-the-bye, 
are mine no longer), are passing under the 
hammer of an auctioneer, to realize a small 
instalment towards insufficient means of 
commencing business, wholly foreign to ah 
my former pursuits and addictions. I have 
thrown down my pen forever, and, at fifty 
years of age, am struggling to enter on a 
strange drudgery, for the future support of 
my wife and family. 

‘‘ Tn the autumn of last year while sojourn- 
ing in a quiet hamlet, I packed up a book or 
two respecting the Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
the intention of sending them to you. I 
had misgivings, however, as to whether you 
would receive from me; as a token of good- 
will, what I unfeignedly desired to commun- 
icate in that spirit, and the parcel .was 
put aside, sealed up as it still remains. In 
that state I shall forward it for conveyance 
to you, through Mr. Major, simply to evi- 
dence my feeling towards you several months 
ago. You may be convinced by it that your 
liberality has a kin in my own mind. After 
all, perhaps, the best testimony I can give 
to the fact that I am duly sensible of your 
unlooked-for kindness is the promptitude 
with which I acknowledge the obligation. 

‘‘T am, Sir, your very respectful and most 

obedient servant, 
‘* W. Hone.”’ 


‘To Mr. Hone, 13. Gracechurch Street. 
Keswick, April 26. 
‘¢ Sir, 

‘* Your letter has given me both pain and 
pleasure. I am sorry to learn that you are 
still, in the worldly sense of the word, an 
unfortunate man ; that you are withdrawn 
from pursuits which are consonant to your 
habits and inclinations, and that a public 
expression of respect and good-will, made in 
the hope that it might have been serviceable 
to you, can have no such effect. 

*¢ When I observed your autograph in the 
little book, I wrote to inquire of Mr. Major 
whether it had come to bis hands from you, 
directly or indirectly, for my use, that, in 
that case, I might thank you for it. It 
proved otherwise, but I would not lose an 
opportunity which I had wished for. 

** Judging of you (as I would myself be 
judged) by your works, I saw in the editor 
of the Every Day and Table Books a man , 
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who had applied himself with great dili- 
gence to useful and meritorious pursuits. I 
thought that time, and reflection, and afflic- 
tion (of which it was there seen he had had 
his share) had contributed to lead him into 
this direction, which was also that of hig 


better mind. What alteration had been 
produced in his opinions it concerned not me 
to enquire: here there were none but what 
were unexceptionable,—no feelings but what 
were to be approved. From all that ap- 
peared, I suppused he had bucome ‘ a sadder 


and a wiser man:’ [ therefore wished him 





success in his literary undertakings. 


‘The little parcel which you mention I 
shall receive with pleasure. I wish you 
success in your present undertaking, what- 
ever it be, and that you may one day, under 
happier circumstances, resume a pen which 
has, of late years, been so meritorivusly em- 
ployed. If your new attempt prosper, you 
will yet find leisure for intellectual gratifica- 
tion, und for that self-improvement which 
may be carried on even in the busiest con- 
cerns of life. 

‘‘T remain, Sir, yours with sincere good- 
will, 

‘¢ Ropegt SourHey.”’ 





Beap Rort.—What was the meaning of a 
** Bead Roll,’’ in a country parish, in the year 
1558 ? 

I see an entry in an old churchwarden’s 
parish account-book, as follows : 


‘*Ttem, received of Harry Way for to be put 
into the Bead Rolle, 8s. 4d,”’ 

**Ttem, received of Katharine Way for 6 
names to be put into the Bede Roll, 6s. 8d.”’ 


These entries are found among receipts for 
‘*kynelles,’? and for ‘* pittes;’’? meaning I 
believe, for ringing for funerals, and for special 
graves. 

I have seen in some old book, but I cannot 
recollect where, that the ‘* Bede Roll ’’ was the 
roll of dead persons, for whom masses were 
to be offered; and I suppose that a gift to this 
fund was equivalent to paying for prayers for 
the dead. 

It was after this date, I suppose, that the 
** Bede Roll’? became a charity list, if that was 
ever the case in England. 

Perhaps whoever answers these questions 
would refer to the books where information is 
to be found, and would thereby confer a double 
obligation on F. M. H. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





A New ZEALANDER WHO KNEW CAPTAIN Cook. 
—It may interest some of the readers of ‘‘ N. & 
Q.’’ to learn that one of the natives who was a 
boy when Captain Cook visited New Zealand is 
still living, and entertains a lively recollection 
of the experienced navigator. Captain Cooper, 
in his admirable litte book, The Wew Zealand 
Settler’s Guide, just published, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

**T have frequently, within the last four or 
five years conversed with a native of the prov- 
ince of Auckland, named Tanewa, or Hookuose, 
who remembered Captain Cook. Tanewa was 
accustomed to relate to ‘his friends, the Euro- 
peans,’ how that celebrated navigator pleased 
him as a child by patting him on the head, and 
that ‘his love was very great’ for the Paheha 
(English) ever scince.’’—Notes and Queries. 


PEELE AND COLERIDGE: PARALLEL Passage. 
—In looking over George Peele’s Hunting 
of Cupid, a few days ago, I was struck with 
the similarity of the beginning of that piece to 
one of the verses of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, and so strong is the resemblance, 
that I have little doubt that Coleridge borrowed 
his idea from Peele. The following are the pas- 
sages I refer to : 


** It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.’’ 
Coleridge’s Poems, 8vo. edition of 1854, 
p. 107. 


‘© On the snowie browes of Albion, sweet 
woodes, sweet running brookes, yt chide in a 
pleasant tune and make quiet murmur, leaving 
[laving ?] the lilies, mints and waterflowers, in 
ther gentle glide.’’—Peele’s Dramatic Worwns, 
by Dyce, vol. 11. p. 259. 


Coleridge’s verse conjures up a very pretty 
picture; but I cannot help giving a preference 
to the above extract from the Hunting of Cupid, 
which, although prose, I think contains more of 
the poetic sentiment than does the verse quoted 
from the Ancient Mariner: and if Iam right 
in my conjecture, Coleridge has failed to do 
justice to the original.— Notes and Queries. 





Grsson’s House anp Liprary.—They are 
both in the possession of the Rev. W. Halliday 
of Glenthorne and Waters-Meet, both near 
Lynton and Lynmouth. Through the great 
kindness and liberality of that gentleman, the 
late lamented Eliot Warburton was permitted to 
make use of this library, while at the same time 
he was offered the entire use of the villa or 
house. In this house Eliot Warburton wrote 
Rupert and the Cavaliers. 

me notices of the dispersion of a portion of 
Gibbon’s library will be found in “ N. & Q.” 1st S. 
Vul. 407. 485. 585.; vir. 88. 208.} 





— Notes and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum 23 May. 
ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

A LiTeRaRy inquest was held on Wednes- 
day, the 20th inst., which can hardly fail to 
be of interest to the readers of the Atheneum. 
Those who have followed the progress of 
Cuneiform decipherment from the first glim- 
merings of light afforded by Grotefend to 
the brilliant discoveries of late years, which 
have in 80 many instances been first commu- 
cicated through our pages to the world, have 
never questioned the soundness of the system 
of interpretation pursued nor the value of 
the results obtained. ‘They have seen the 
field of induction gradually enlarged ; they 
have seen difficulties yielding step by step to 
patient and laborious research, each succes- 
sive stage of the inquiry confirming previous 
results, and they have been thus led to re- 
gard the present aspect of the question as 
the legitimate and successful issue of a con- 
tinuous and correct analysis. But the pub- 
lic at large have not enjoyed such opportuni- 
ties of furming an opinion. They have been 
content to look on with incredulous wonder, 
and when they have found Assyrian or Chal- 
dean records at variance with their own pre- 
conceived historical views, they have too of- 
ten tuken refuge in absolute disbelief. In 
fact, at the present day the French Academy, 
the first critical tribunal in the world, ig- 
nores the whole question of Cuneiform deci- 
pherment, and treats the so-called transla- 
tions from the Assyrian as empiricism. 

A suggestion accordingly was recently 
made that the skill and good faith of Assy- 
rian deciphers should be sort of experimen- 
tum crucis ; and the suggestion has been now 
carried out in a manner which, so far at any 
rate as the British public are concerned, 
ought to set the question definitively at rest. 
From amongst the Cuneiform records, which 
are being edited and published by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, a long inscription of nearly 1,000 lines 
was selected for trial. This inscription had 
the advantage, in the first place, of being 
perfect throughout. It further treated of a 
great variety of matters, embracing indeed 
almost every subject of either public or pri- 
vate interest relating to the King Tiglath 
Pileser I. (abvut s.c. 1200), to whom it be- 
longed ; and it was calvulated to tax to the 
utmost the powers of independent deciphers. 


cordingly placed in the hands respectively of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, in London; of Dr. 
Hincks, in Ireland; and of Mr. Fox Talbot, 
at Laycock Abbey; and the gentlemen were 
invited to send in their translations by a cer- 
tain day, each under a sealed envelope, which 
should be opened by a committee in London, 
named for the purpose. Dr. Oppert, of 
Paris, also, who has made some progress in 
the study of the inscriptions, was admitted 
subsequently, at his own request, to join in 
the trial. A jury was then impannelled of 
scholars, whose names it was thought would 
command general respect. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s consented to act as chairman; and 
the committee was to be formed of Dr. Whe- 
well, Mr. Grote, the Rev. Mr. Cureton, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, and Prof. H. H. Wilson. 
Their functions were to open the envelopes 
on an appointed day, and to compare the 
translations with each other—not with a 
view, however, of testing ‘or deciding on the 
merits of the respective translations, which, 
as a mere question of individual skill, was of 
subordinate interest, but in order to satisfy 
themselves of the agreement, or otherwise, 
of the independent versions, and to be thus 
in a position to give a critical opinion on the 
validity of the system of interpretation. If 
the translations were altogether discrepant it 
would be evident that the decipherers must 
employ different methods of interpretation, 
and that one only of such methods could be 
right. In fact, the experiment would show 
that the’decipherment had broken down, and 
that no confidence was to be placed in the 
translations; whereas, if the results were 
identical, or nearly identical, there would be 
the strongest reason for believing in the cor- 
rectness of the system of interpretation and 
in the truth of the translations, because it 
would be against all calculation that three or 
four independent inquiriers could possibly 
read and understand a long inscription of 
1,000 lines in the same way, unless they 
were working in the right path. Error, in 
fact, is manifold, but truth is single, and in 
this case it was held that if the versions 
were coincident they must be true, and that 
the system from which they emanated must 
be true also. 

The inquest, as we have above called it, 
was held, on Wednesday, at the rooms of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in New Burlington 
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Whewell, Mr. Grote, and Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson were in attendance,—but Mr, Cure- 
ton and Prof. Wilson were unavoidably ab- 
sent. ‘The sealed envelopes were opened and 
the four versions were examined and com- 
pared, the result being, as we are informed, 
that the translations of Sir Henry Rawlinson 
of Dr. Hincks, and of Mr. Fox Talbot were 
found to be identical in sense, and very gen- 
erally in words also, whilst it appeared to be 
merely owing to Dr. Oppert’s very imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language that 
a difficulty was found in bringing his version 
into unison with the others. It may be as 


well to state at the same time that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s was the only version which pro- 
ceeded continuously from the beginning to 
the end of the inscription, encountering all 
difficulties and giving the meaning, if not 
the literal rendering of every sentence of the 
whole fifty-five long paragraphs. Dr. Hincks’ 
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envelope merely contained specimen transla- 
tions of different portions of the inscription, 
want of time having prevented him from 
completing the whole, while Mr. Fox Talbot's 
version discreetly left the obscure passages 
blank. It should be added that translitera- 
tions in the Roman character accompanied 
the translations, so that any scholar tolerably 
versed in the Semitic tongues, but without 
any acquaintance with the Cuneiform char- 
acter, might himself judge of the correctness 
of the translations by a mere examination of 
the text. 

The Committee have not yet given in their 
verdict, nor, we understand, are they at 
present entirely agreed as to the terms in 
which it should be drawn up ; but of the fact 
of the general, if not the exact, coincidence 
of the three independent versions of the in- 
scription, they are, we believe, thoroughly 
satisfied. 





Sim Isaac NeEwTON AND THE SMOKING OF 
Topacco.—In the Tobacco Controversy carried 
on in the medical publication The Lancet, it is 
stated by two medical men that Sir Isaac New- 
ton was a smoker of tobacco. One says he was 
‘an extravagant smoker,’’ the other that he 
was a great smoker.’’ 

What evidence is there for these assertions ? 
I have lately read the Memoirs of the late Sir 
Issac Newton by Sir David Brewster, where 
tobacco is only mentioned once, and that in the 
2nd volume, p. 410., where it says, 4 

** When Sir Isaac was asked to take snuff or 
tobacco, he declined, Remarking, ‘that he 
would make no necessities to himself.’ ’’ 


Joun Hiaarn Corron, F.R.S. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





Dr. Watr’s AnD Nasn’s *‘ Prerce PENNI- 
LESsE.’’——Few of your readers will have forgot- 
ten the lines in The Sluggard,— 


** So he on his bed 
Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his 
heavy head. 
‘A little more sleep and a little more slum- 
ber.’ ’’ 


T am almost tempted to think that Dr. Watts, 
when he penned these lines, had the following 
passage from Pierce Pennilesse running in his 
mind : 

‘* The third is swine, drunk, heavy, lumpish, 
and sleepy, and cries for a little more drink and 
a few more clothes.’’ Henry T. Ritgy. 
—WNotes and Queries. 








Sayrnés or QuEEN ExizaBeTH.—The recorded 
sayings of this great Queen are numerous. The 
following is in the old black letter reports of 
Bulstrode (Part 11. p. 44.) : 


‘When I, said Lord Coke, was the Queen’s 
Attorney, she said unto me, ‘I understand 
that my counsel will strongly urge prerogativa 
Regine; but my will is, that they stand pro 
domina veritate, rather than pro domina 
Regina, unless domina Regina hath veritatem 
on-her side.’ And she used to give this charge 
many times when any one was called to any 
office by her—that they should ever stand pro 
veritate, rather than pro Regina.’’—Notes and 
Queries. 





Parnting ON LgaTHeR.—The drawing-room 
of a house called Crooke, near Chorley, con- 
tained till about thirty years since a curious set 
of painted leather hangings, which at first sight 
resembled tapestry. The subjects were from 
the history of Antony and Cleopatra, and the 
figures nearly as large as life. A well-mean- 
ing tenant unfortunately varnished it, which 
caused it to contract and split, and it is now re- 
moved. 

Another Lancashire family have a miniature 
of Mary Queen of Scots, on leather, said to 
have belonged to an ancestor who had been one 
of her maids of honor.—JWVotes and Queries. 





AuTOGRAPHS.—Who may be considered as the 
first ‘‘collector’’ of autographs? At what 
period were they first considered valuable?— 
Notes and Queries. 
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From The Athenzum. 


Egypt and the Great Suez Canal. A Nar- 


rative of Travels. By J. Barthélemy 

Saint-Hilaire. - (Bentley.) 

M. Sr.-Hizarre first published his narra- 
tive in the French newspapers. When M. 
de Lesseps received from the Viceroy of 
Egypt his commission to form a company for 
the purpose of constructing the Suez Canal, 
he invited M. St.-Hilaire to co-operate with 
him, and the result is that to a number of 
chapters on the manners and arts of Egypt 
are added one or two on the great project for 
cutting a channel from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea. The old arguments are re- 
peated ; but with reference to the practical 
and political objections as stated by us, 
several months ago, M. St.-Hilaire, in a par- 
agraph of easy but incorrect generalization, 
observes, ‘* The English press, with perhaps 
only one exception, has expressed a favorable 
opinion on it” (the Suez Canal scheme). 
We scarcely know how it can be assumed 
that ‘‘ England, so far from rejecting the 
project desires it,’ when it’ is known that 
strong opposition has been offered to M. de 
Lesseps’ endeavors to procure the concur- 
rence of the Ottoman Sultan in the grant of 
the Egyptian Viceroy. In fact, this difficulty 
is felt and acknowledged by the French ad- 
vocates of this new labor of Hercules. 


‘‘ Admitting then that England (or some 
individuals who affect to speak in her name 
and on her behalf) desires to maintain her 

resent exclusive monopoly in India, without 
introducing or | ye any change or 
modification, and, animated by a narrow- 
minded spirit of egotism, would attempt to 
exclude for ever all the nations bordering the 
Mediterrarean from the commerce of the 
East, and to prevent their establishing an 
easy and lucrative route, by what right, we 
may ask, could any nation oppose the legiti- 
mate desire of all these countries, and bar 
the passage to them? By what right could 
the principle of monopoly be re-established, 
after the most solemn declarations in favor 
of free-trade? And, moreover, by what 
right can the British Colonies themselves, 
which are equally interested in the question, 
be debarred this new outlet for their com- 
merce? Would any one dare to maintain, 
openly before the world, or in any European 
Congress, that England has a right to sacri- 
fice to her own individual interests—even if 
these were well understood—the interests of 
the whole human race? Who would en- 
counter the shame and the responsibility of 
such an avowal?’’ 


We may guess in what spirit M. St.-Hilaire 


views the Suez scheme from the admiration. 


he professes for the Barrage of the Nile, 
superinteded by Mougel Bey. This colossal 
work, he says, is nearly finished, after years 
of difficulty and disappointment; but he is 
careful not to point to the graves of the Fel- 
laheen that lie around, or to number the 
bones of the victims to heat and hunger, 
who perished while that enormous engineer- 
ing phantasy was being developed. Moham- 
med Said, we are told, requested the Suez 
Commission to ascend the Nile as far as the 
First Cataract, to indicate the most conve- 
nient point for the establishment of a second 
Barrage; but before the burning dust of the 
valley consumes the necessary myriads, it 
would be as well to calculate how many 
Arabs and their families are to rot on the 
road to Pelusium. It wassaid of the Kublai 
Khan: 

*¢ Could you but gather the bones of all, 

The bones of all his armies slew, 

They would vie in height with the China Wall, 

Or fill up the great canal of Ku.”’ 

And if the tortured laborers engaged upon 
the Suez excavations should not supply skele- 
tons enough to choke the canal (if ever the 
canal be made,) they might at least be ex- 
expected to yield the materials for many a 
pyramid after the fashion not of Cheops, 
but of Genghiz Khan. We well know what 
Egyptian engineering is, with Pashas to pro- 
mote the works and a French scientific staff 
to superintend them. No doubt M. St.- 
Hilaire, when he speculates upon the emigra- 
tion of Arab families to the Isthmus to be 
employed on the canal, dreams not of Kublai 
devastations ; but he and M. de Lesseps were 
so much flattered at Cairo, that they may be 
excused for writing in a viceregal vein on the 
subject of Fellah labor. 

“* Conversing familiayly with his Highness 
the Viceroy, and his ministers, Edhem Pasha 
and Zulfikar Pasha, we might have imagined 
ourselves in a circle of the best society of 
Paris. The Viceroy has wit, good sense, 
easy manners, and a frank disposition. 
Such was the impression I received from our 
interview, which lasted four hours. You 
know me too well to suspect me of flattery 
or fiction, if I remark the tact as well as 
politeness shown in many felicitous expres- 
sions which fell from his Highness: I men- 
tion only one. On our hesitating to cover 
our heads, notwithstanding his request that 








we would do so, M. de Lesseps said, ‘ Your 
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Highness treats these gentlemen like crowned 
heads.’ ‘These gentlemen,’ replied Said, 
‘ are indeed the crowned heads of science.’ ”’ 

We were afraid that M. St.-Hilaire would 
devote too large a proportion of his octavo 
volume to the elucidation of a topic respect- 
ing which very little remains to be said. 
The Suez Canal will be constructed when all 
the Powers are agreed, when the funds are 
forthcoming, and when the physical obstacles 
have been conquered. We have no reason 
to believe that governments or capitalists will 
be in a hurry to imitate the Arabs and bury 
treasures in the sand. Meanwhile, M. St.- 
Hilaire discourses learnedly on Mohammedan 
institutions, on Egyptian architecture, and 
on the history of the cities and monuments 
that fringe the blue stream of the Nile. He 
is a chatty, agreeable tourist when nomading 
through that very muddy topic, the Suez 
Canal. [lis excursions in the Upper Valley 
were not extensive, but he saw much of 
Egyptian life. 


‘‘During our visit to the ruins of the 
Ramesseion, in the western plains of Thebes, 
two young children from eight to ten years 
of age, one of whom was quite naked, came 
running up to us, and showed us their little 
right arms, on which a cross was tatooed in 
blue. They gave us to understand that they 
were Christians ; and, to convince us of this, 
they made the sign of the Cross, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Their faces were gentle and intelligent, and 
their physiognomy more refined than that of 
their companions. Their eyes beamed with 
a less wild expression, and showed more 
traces of humanity. Our conversation with 
these poor little creatures ended naturally 
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with an alms, a bakshish, which they begged 
of us, whilst, one of their companions, of 
the same age, stretched out his arm with 
energy, and exclaimed * Moslem!’ to testify 
that he wasa Mussulman, and as proud of 
it as the two others were of being Chris- 
tians.”’ 


Accustomed to philosophize, he suggests a 
defence of the jealous veil: first, on the 
ground that by partial concealment it piques 
the beholder’s fancy. 


‘* There is another more real utility in the 
veil concealing the face. With us, a girl 
who is ugly may remain a long time, nay 
her whole life, without getting a husband. 
The veil spares a woman such disappoint- 
ments, though perhaps it prepares them for 
the husband. No man here ever sees the 
figure of the woman he is to marry; and if 
the surprise of the husband, when after the 
marriage ceremony he first uncovers his 
wife’s face, is sometimes agreeable, it may 
often be very distressing. It is true that he 
can easily find consolation, by speculating on 
taking another wife, or getting a speedy 
divorce. Thanks to the veil, however, the 
woman has been married, and is at least 
saved the pain of being forced by her ugli- 
ness to remain single all her life.”’ 

Further, M. St.-Hilaire dilates upon the 
Pyramids and palaces of Pharaonic antiquity, 
but not in thespirit of Alcipbron. It would 
be too much to say that his book is more 
than a tourist’s record, with a ballast of 
pamphlet dissertation; but narratives of 
Egyptian rambles have become less frequent 
than formerly, and M. St.-Hilaire may meet 
with welcome as one who has come fresh 
from the Nile, who saw its valley after the 
summer of 1855. 





DERIVATION OF THE Worp “‘ Mortar.’’—In 
reference to the derivation of this word, as 
meaning a cement composed of water, sand, and 
lime, Webster says that ‘‘ perhaps this name is 
taken from beating and mixing.’’ I think there 
can be little doubt that itis derived from the 
Latin mortarium, the name of the vessel in 
which, according to the elder Pliny (xxxv1. 
55.) ‘arenatum,’? or sanded eement was 
mixed. Henry T. Rey. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





LEGEND OF THE ALLIGATOR.—Whence comes 
the saying that alligators have shed false tears 


ever since they partook of the garlic made use| 


of as an article of food by the Israelites while 


employed in building the pyramids ?—Notes , 


and Queries. 





Weatuercocks.—I shall feel greatly obliged 
if some of your correspondents will inform me, 
1. When weathercocks first began to be used? 
2. Under what circumstances, and for what 


purpose? 3. What was the original shape? 
and 4, Why the figure of the cock, hare, grey- 
hound, and arrow, so generally prevail? 

Any other information tending to throw light 
on the various shapes and representations 
adopted in the vanes of the present day, will be 
very acceptable and interesting.—JWVotes and 
Queries. 





SryLe oF THE AvTHORIZED Vers1on.—Can 
any writer be named from Wicliffe and Chaucer 
to James I., whose English style resembles that 
of the authorized. version of the Old and New 
Testaments ?—DNotes and Queries. 





